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THE TRUE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY.* 





By JosePH LECONTE. 





In addressing an asssembly of friends of the University 
on the occasion of the anniversary of its foundation, no 
subject seems so appropriate as a brief sketch of the true 
idea of a great university; for this is what we all desire our 
university to become. We cannot hope to realize this ideal 
at once; but let us conceive it clearly, and then we shall 
work toward it steadily. 

I assume, then, that the aim and end of all education is 
preparation for worthy life, and university education for the 
noblest life. It must first lift the recipient to a high and 
intellectual plane, and then prepare him for efficient activ- 
ity on that plane. It is well to keep these two functions 
distinct in the mind, although the latter is the most char- 
acteristic of the University. In a word, it is the function 
of the University to prepare for leadership in the world of 
thought and in the world of action. 

Now, looking on life in the broadest way, I see three 
sides of our intellectual nature which must be equally culti- 
vated, and three main subordinate and codrdinate courses 
in a general scheme of higher education; each supplemen- 
ting the other two,-and all together constituting a complete 
and symmetric culture; each also preparing in a special 
way for some groups of higher pursuits in active life. These 
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are the science course, the art course, and the philosophy 
course. 

The Three Sub-courses.—(1) The science course begins 
with mathematics as the necessary basis of all, passes 4 
upward through mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology ; 


and geology to complete itself—in that most complex and 
important of all sciences—that science to which al! others 
are subsidiary, and without which all others are compara- 
tively valueless—the science of sociology—of social organ- 
ization and social progress. (2) The art course, including 
all modes of embodying thought and feeling. It com- 
mences with language, passses upward through literature, 
fine art, history (for history is but the continuous embodi- 
ment of the national thought), and, through philosophical 
history, leads up to and connects again from another side 
with sociology. (3) The philosophy course commences 
with logic, passes upward through philosophy proper— 
mental and moral—and again leads up to and connects 
from still another side within the all-embracing subject of 
sociology. These three courses, commencing below, far 4 
apart, converge as they arise, until they meet where all 
human knowledge and human effort ought to meet—on 
the lofty plane of sociology, and together form the beau- 
tiful triune arch of perfect culture. 

Correlative Function.—Each of these, besides its gen- 
eral function of cultivating all the faculties, has its own 
characteristic function in an organized scheme—has some 
peculiar excellence not possessed in the same degree by the 
others. This I call its correlative and characteristic fune- 
tion. Thus the three sub-courses are complementary to 
one another. Each is perfect in itself, but all more perfect 
in their union. 

The characteristic function of the science course is a 
cultivation of an intense love of truth for its own sake as +a? 
the very aliment on which the mind lives and grows, a 
reverential worship of truth as the image of God in the 
human reason, and the diligent practice in the sure methods id 
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by which truth is obtained. It gives certain, verifiable 
truth—little by little, like daily bread—coarse food it may 
be, too coarse for some delicate stomachs and vitiated 
appetites; but abundant and wholesome, and contributive 
to healthy growth. The process of gathering crumb by 
crumb may be slow, too slow for some nimble-witted spirits, 
but we are sure they are genuine crumbs from the Master’s 
table, and are content. 

The characteristic function of the philosophy course is 
first of all, and most important of all, that it alone gives 
the rational grounds of the validity of all knowledge, the 
firm foundations of belief, the meaning of existence, and 
the significance of human life. It gives, moreover, intel- 
lectual activity and enthusiasm by virtue of the nobleness 
of its subjects, and at the same time skill, dexterity, and 
keenness by virtue of the subtleness of the phenomena with 
which it deals. Its methods are less certain, its truths less 
verifiable, its food less substantial than the last. Food for 
the gods it may be, but for that very reason less easy of 
digestion and assimilation by our human stomachs. But, 
being food for the gods, it reminds us of what we are too 
apt to forget—that we too are ourselves sons of God... 

The characteristic function of the language-art course is 
so clear that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. It is the 
sensible embodiment of all truth, whether furnished by 
science or philosophy,—the cultivation of the power of 
expression, of turning thought and feeling into sensible 
forms, the sensible embodiment of our inner states in beau- 
tiful forms of speech, writing, painting, sculpture, music; 
in a word, the cultivation of the power of incarnating the 
human spirit. Food must be properly prepared before it 
ean be asssimilated. It is the function of the language-art 
course to teach this intellectual cookery. 

Their Coordinate Value.—The cooérdinate value of these 
correlative functions, and therefore of the three courses, is 
evident on the least reflection. Ifthere be any doubt at all in 
the minds of some, it will be in regard to the language-art 
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course, which too many regard as a mere embellishment 
with little of what they call practical use. I stop a moment 
to enforce its equal value. 
There are two general activities of the mind concerned 4 
in every accomplished work of man, vwiz., the faculty of ate 
thought and the faculty of expression—the faculty of con- 
ception and the faculty of execution. These two are 
linked as closely as soul and body. Even our most 
silent thinking embodies itself in unuttered words. Lan- 
guage is as characteristic of man as is reason. If language 
is conditioned on rational thought, so is rational thought 
on language. If strong, clear thinking clothes itself in 
strong, clear words, so does the effort to make expression 
clear and strong react on the thinking to make it clearer 
and stronger. But aside from this reactive effect of lan- 
guage and art on thought, our thoughts and our knowledge 
are not given us for ourselves alone, but also and mainly 
for others, 7. e., in order to influence for good our fellow-men; 
and this, of course, is impossible, except by sensible em- 
bodiment. There are two laws of the intellectual as of the 
moral world—the law of receiving and the law of giving. 
By the one law we reach up toward the fountain of all 
truth to receive it into our bosoms as the image of God in 
the human reason; by the other we reach downward and 
outward, to distribute freely to our fellow-men. If giving is 
conditioned on receiving, so also is receiving conditioned 
on, and in proportion to, our giving. Our best thoughts, 
feelings, and imaginings “die heart-stifled,” unless poured 
forth in appropriate expression. 

Thus, a perfect symmetric culture may be likened to a 
grand temple with center building and two wings, each 
consisting of many stories, one above another; each com- 
plete in itself, but all uniting to form a whole far more 
complete and beautiful. i? 

All I have thus far said belongs, not to the university 
proper, but to a preparation therefor. All our American 
institutions of higher learning combine college courses with Be 
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university courses. Now, all I have said thus far concerns 
a general culture, and therefore belongs to the college. The 
distinctive function of the university proper is not pri- 
marily culture, but preparation for active life; not a lifting 
to a high intellectual plane alone, but to prepare for ef- 
ficient activity those lifted to that plane. The University 
is essentially a cluster of professional schools unified by the 
general course still continuing, although the general course 
itself assumes now a new significance, viz., that of pre- 
paration for active life in the highest field; that of original 
research and thought. Of the educational tree, the schools 
are the roots, the college the stately trunk, and the uni- 
versity the beautiful cluster of fruit-bearing branches firmly 
united with the continuing trunk. In an institution of 
mixed character like our American universities, therefore, 
the university proper consists essentially of the courses leading 
to higher degrees or what we call post-graduate courses. 
The most essential characteristic of the university is 
research, research, and still ever research. The very spirit 
of the university, as distinguished from the college, is the 
spirit of independent thought-work, and thereby a prep- 
aration for the profession of original investigation_in the 
field of nature and the field of thought. An institution is 
a university only in proportion as this spirit prevails. The 
object of a university is not instruction and training only, 
but also and mainly original work. The students not only 
learn, but are, co-workers with the teachers. The work- 
shops of these thought-workers are the laboratories and the 
library. Of the educational tree this is the trunk continuing 
through the clustering branches, greater than all, up-bearing 
and nourishing all, and giving dignity and beauty to all. 
As already said, the three sub-courses described above, 
although they continue in the university proper, continue 
for a different purpose; no longer for culture primarily, but 
for preparation for life: and each of them leads most 
naturally to a distinct group of professions, each group 
having evolved out of one of the three traditional so-called 
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liberal professions of Medicine, Law, and Theology; but 
now greatly expanded in each ease. 

The science course has always naturally led to the 
medical profession. It does so still; but now also to the ‘ 
scientific professions; to engineering of many kinds, to 
practical chemistry, and to scientific agriculture. The “4" 
language-art course has always led to the law. It does 
so still; but now also to letters, journalism, and politics. 
The philosophy course has always led most naturally to 
the clerical profession. It does so still; but now also 
unites with the language-art course in preparation for law, 
letters, and polities. 

The absolute necessity of the continuation of the edu- 
cational course beyond the college is evident. If education 
be given for culture only, and that culture be carried only 
to the. college plane, so far from fitting, it often actually 
unfits for practical life. The continuance of the pure 
culture life carries the student farther and farther away 
from the practical life. The special professional courses are 
intended to bridge this ever-widening chasm. The general 
culture may indeed be continued, if the student so desires, 
into the university. In that case it prepares for the highest, 
the noblest of all professions, the profession of the scholar, 
scientific investigator, philosophical thinker and writer, 
the leader of thought. Many we hope, will choose this 
highest profession. But knowledge in every department 
has so increased and become so exact that mere general 
culture is no longer enough. Special culture and special 
knowledge is absolutely necessary for success, and is 
becoming more and more so every year. The main object 
of the university must therefore ever be to furnish such 
special culture in many departments. This is especially 
‘true in that department where knowledge is most exten- 
sive and most exact; and where, therefore, the field of 4? 
research and of professional activity is most subdivided, 
viz., in science. Therefore, in addition to the general 
culture which must remain as the supporting trunk and + 
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nourishing mother of all, and must itself be pushed to the 
highest level in preparation for the profession of scholar, 
thinker, and investigator, there must be gathered also a 
numerous progeny of special courses or schools, preparing 
for the various intellectual professions. If the general 
culture forms the supporting and nourishing trunk, these 
are the fruit-bearing branches. 

From time immemorial, three of these special courses 
have been regarded as fit constituents of the university, 
viz., the three traditional liberal professions or courses of 
medicine, law, and theology. But in modern times, through 
the enormous increase of scientific knowledge, there have 
sprung up many scientific professions. The university 
cannot be complete without preparing for these also. Are 
not these as noble, as intellectual, as liberal—do they not 
require as high and varied culture—as the traditional three? 
In other departments the same is true to a less extent. 
Journalism and politics must be added to the professions, 
and therefore prepared for in the university. Yes, even 
these must be added to the university, and thereby become 
transformed into true liberal professions. Will it be 
objected that all these savor too much of the spirit of trade, 
instead of the true liberal spirit of the university? I 
answer: Too true; but the more reason why they should 
be closely united with the university. Thus united, the 
general and the special cultures will act and react on one 
another, to the great benefit of both. The general culture 
will lift the special cultures to the high plane of true pro- 
fessions,: by imbuing them with the liberal spirit of the 
university; while the special courses will impart to the 
general course the earnestness and purpose characteristic of 
the direct preparation for life. If the main trunk imparts 
its generous sap to the branches, causing them to bear more 
and better fruit, the branches in turn will constantly remind 
the trunk that the true end of tree-growth is fruit-bearing. 

From what has been said, it follows that the special 
courses must be preceded by a thorough general course. In 
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other words, the special courses, to be liberal or profes- 
sional courses at all, must be essentially post-graduate. 
Undergraduate courses cannot make engineers any more 
than they can make masters of art or doctors of philosophy. | 
There may be—I believe there should be—a wide election and 
commencing specialization, especially in the upper classes By 
of the college course, in preparation for the complete 
separation in the graduate courses; but this ought not to 
be carried to the extent of destroying its character as a 
general culture course. In a word, if there ought to be at 
all any more than one first degree (which may be doubtful), 
then B. S. ought to represent as general a culture as A. B., 
though of a different kind. 
This, I am convineed, is the true ideal of the uni- 
versity—an ideal not yet realized in any country, but 
which will be reached in the near future, and, as I hope, 
first in our own country. 
There are two opposite errors which infest the popular 
mind, and hinder the realization of this ideal. According 
to the one, the university is naught else than the general e* 
culture of the college carried to a higher plane; according 
to the other, it is naught else than a collection of practical 
schools, with no general culture accompanying, and a 
wholly insufficient general culture preceding, 7.e., a mere 
collection of handicraft schools. The former error is 
traditional, but lingers still, and is embodied more or less 
in all the great time-honored universities of the world. 
The second error is recent, and the direct outgrowth of the 
shortsighted materialism of the age. It is even now 
clamoring for recognition, but fortunately not yet embodied 
in any respectable institution. According to the one, the 
educational tree is a palm, stately indeed, and tall, but 
bearing no branches; according to the other, it is a scrubby 
manzanita bush, branching from the very roots. +? 
We have said that the true idea is not realized in any 
eountry. Let us then briefly compare with it existing 
systems, and show wherein each falls short. *- 
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(1) The English universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are indeed noble centers of high intellectual activity and 
original thought, and, in so far, realize the true ends of a 
university, but the flavor of medizvalism stil: hangs about 
their moss-grown walls. Science is still imp: rfectly repre- 
sented, and the scientific professions entirely ignored. 
Their courses do not pretend to prepare for any special 
life pursuit, unless it be that of Parliamentarian, or 
perhaps also, to a limited extent, for teacher and writer in 
the higher departments of learning. There is, it is true, 
a deep and growing feeling amongst the best thinkers in 
England that these universities need essential reform, 
adapting them to the wants of modern society. But in all 
the recent talk about university reform, the most vital 
point—viz., preparation for the higher pursuits of life— 
is not even touched. The proposed reform goes no deeper 
than some extension of lecture and laboratory at the 
expense of the tutorial method, and some increase of 
science at the expense of the traditional classics, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. The ideal of the English reformer 
is the German system; but the German system itself falls 
short of the true idea. The fact is, the English system is 
deeply bedded in the structure of English society, and 
therefore almost incapable of radical reform. The English 
university has been, and still is to some extent, a finishing 
school for young noblemen, 7.e., for men supposed to be 
raised above the necessity of any life pursuit. Reform 
goes no farther than adding to this the preparation of 
the scientific investigator and the teacher in the higher 
departments. Under a sense of the shortcomings of the old 
universities, other institutions embodying a truer idea have 
sprung up; but the freedom of their development has been 
greatly hampered by the overshadowing prestige of the 
older universities. 

(2) The German system is the ideal of the most ad- 
vanced English reformers; and it is indeed a noble system. 
Nowhere else in the world do we find such enthusiasm for 
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learning, such intellectual activity, both in teachers and 
pupils, as in the German university. The fruits of this 
activity, which are constantly pouring forth from the Ger- 
man press, are simply amazing. Judged by these fruits, 
surely it is the most efficient system in the world, for 
thought-work is intenser there than anywhere else. Yet I 
think it has great faults. It falls short of the true ideal 
through the dominance of medieval and aristocratic tradi- 
tions; for there is an aristocracy of intellectual pursuits 
too. The aim of the German university is a preparation 
for scholar, thinker, and scientific investigator. It tolerates 
also the three traditional professions of medicine, law, and 
theology. In all this it leaves little to be desired. In all 
this it is the ideal for us all. But it does not and will not 
tolerate the close union with it of the scientific professional 
schools. It even looks on these pursuits with some scorn, 
as incompatible with the lofty liberal spirit of the univer- 
sity; as trades rather than professions. This I regard as 
the chief defect in the German university system. Nothing 
would so tend to raise these pursuits to the high plane of 
liberal professions as their union with the university. 

(83) The American university has two distinctive fea- 
tures. These are (1) the close union of the college and the 
university; (2) the full recognition of the professional 
schools, not only the traditional three, but all that are 
truly liberal. In other words it fully recognizes that the 
function of the university is to prepare for all the higher 
intellectual pursuits of life. Both of these features are in 
the right direction. That the latter is in accordance with 
the true idea we have already shown. The former is also, 
I believe, of the greatest importance; for the close union 
of the college with the university not only lifts the college 
courses to a higher plane than we find in the German 
gymnasium, but also gradually prepares for the greater 
freedom of the university. Still better, it incites to germi- 
nation the seeds of the spirit of research. Until very re- 
cently, American institutions for higher education consisted 
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of a college with some university features—i.e., some 
courses leading to higher degrees. The college part was 
modelled on the English system. The ideal of the reformers 
of the university part was at first, and still is in our older 
universities, the German system. But in the distinctive 
American university this ideal must be modified by the 
fullest recognition of the scientific professions. This is 
one of many important characteristic functions of State 
universities; for a State university must be in touch with 
all the higher wants of the people. 

The real trouble in our American universities is that 
the rush for practical life is so urgent that there is a strong 
tendency in the scientific departments to crowd back the 
professional courses into the undergraduate course, and in 
the traditional professions of law and medicine to dispense 
with the college course entirely. In some of our best 
American universities, the degrees of Civil Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, etec., are given at 
the end of a too much specialized undergraduate course. 
Our own University, I am happy to say, stands on a much 
higher plane in this regard. We give only B.S. at the 
end of the undergradute course, and reserve the degree of 
C.E., M.E., ete., for the completion of a post-graduate 
course of not less than two or three years; thus putting 
these degrees on the same footing as Ph.D. But these 
defects are defects of development rather than of idea, and 
will disappear with growth. I may be mistaken, but I . 
cannot but believe that the American university—and, I 
must add, especially our own University—is more nearly 
on the straight and narrow way toward the ideal than any 
other. Its faults consist not so much in wrong direction 
as in imperfect development. Time will cure this. 

I have now given in bare outline what I conceive to be 
the true idea of the university. I wish in conclusion to 
justify it against some objections which are even now 
being raised by misguided conservatives. There can be 
no doubt that the transformation of the old idea of the 
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university is due primarily to the birth and rapid growth 
of modern science. That transformation is not yet com- 
pleted, and many fear that there is serious danger of its 
going too far. 

It is a trite remark that tendencies are apt to become 
fashions of the time, and, like fashions, are apt to run into 
extremes, and thus provoke reaction. Thus the course of 
progress of opinion has been likened to a swinging pen- 
dulum, which passes from one extreme to another, but. 
with ever decreasing excursions, until it settles on truth. 
Or, again, to a rising spiral, returning ever upon itself, but 
gaining a little with each circle. Now, there can be no 
doubt that the most striking characteristic of modern 
times is the rapid advance of science, and therefore the 
most striking modification of the educational system is the 
increased introduction of scientific subject-matter, scientific 
ideas, scientific methods, and, I might add, scientific pro- 
fessional courses. This has led, in the popular mind, to a 
kind of glorification of science at the expense of other 
codrdinate departments of intellectual pursuits, and has 
very rightly provoked some reaction among conservative 
thinkers. Many thoughtful men are beginning to think 
that this apotheosis of science has already gone much too 
far in the popular mind, and therefore is likely to affect. 
injuriously our system of education. Science is not only 
advancing with dizzying speed, but the scientific spirit 
and the scientific method are invading every department. 
of thought, and claiming as her own everything in 
sight. There has arisen, therefore, in the conservative, 
and especially in the religious, mind a vague dread of the 
final result, not only on education, but on society itself. 
This danger-cry has found strong, though temperate and 
guarded, expression in the admirable address of Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson, at the recent sesqui-centennial celebration of 
Princeton. Now, I fully sympathize with Prof. Wilson’s 
view, and have myself on many occasions spoken as 
strongly as he; but I see clearly (as he apparently does 
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not) that the cure of this disease, if it be such, must 
come from science herself. I will, therefore, first put the 
trouble as strongly as I can and then show the only possible 
remedy. 

Science is so recent and its course so rapid, there is 
such an accumulation of new material and such a ferment- 
ing of new ideas, that there has not yet been time enough 
for organization into rational knowledge, which is philoso- 
phy. Intellectual food is gathered and ingested so fast 
that there has been no time for digestion, assimilation and 
incorporation into our essential human nature. Science is 
as yet a vast storehouse, a treasury of material, arranged, 
it is true, in orderly manner according to its own laws, but 
not yet according to the highest law, not yet brought into 
harmonic relation with our moral and esthetic nature, and 
therefore not yet able to help to guide moral conduct, 
which is the true end of all knowledge. It must yet be 
incorporated into our innermost human nature, becoming 
bone of its bone and fiesh of its flesh. It must disappear 
as mere external possession, and reappear as character and 
spiritual power, before its real beneficence can be felt. 
Now, as most people value more what they have than what 
they are, are vainer of possession than of character, of 
learning than of culture, it has come to pass that the age 
has become vain and boastful of scientific progress, and 
intoxicated with extravagant hopes of the speedy advent 
of a society regenerated by science. These optimistic 
philosophers would, therefore, cut loose entirely from the 
past. They say: “Let the dead past bury its dead, but 
follow thou the light of living science.” They would 
destroy utterly, raze to the very ground, the old in 
religion, in art, and especially in social organization, and 
build again all these at once on a new basis and out of 
new scientific materials, which they themselves undertake 
to furnish. And these self-styled scientific philosophers 
and social reformers are so convinced in mind and positive 
in statement that they are impenetrable to any other view. 
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Verily, we had supposed that dogmatism was the preémpted 
right of theology; but if so, then these new scientific 
philosophers have certainly “jumped the claim.” 

I have put the case as strongly as I can. Now, the 
answer: 

(1) It is evident to the most casual observer that this 
intoxicating effect of science, with its accompanying vanity, 
boastfulness, and extravagant hopes, and mad rushing in 
where angels fear to tread, is not found among true scien- 
tific men, but almost wholly among the pseudo-scientific. 
It is not the legitimate offspring of the true scientific spirit, 
but is the effect of scientific facts on the unscientific mind. 
The true scientific spirit is characteristically modest and 
cautious even in her own domain, much more in that which 
lies beyond that domain. 

(2) It is often said that we are now in a transition 
state between the old and the new, and that transition 
states are always dangerous. Doubtless increasing knowl- 
edge is, indeed, unsettling, and to some weak spirits perhaps 
dangerous. But there is no other possible cure for this, 
but more and still more knowledge. In this case, at least, 
the principle “similia similibus curantur” holds good. But 
knowledge is increasing now so rapidly that we shall always 
hereafter be in a transition state. The only permanent cure, 
therefore, is to be found in a rational spirit, which recog- 
nizes and accepts eternal change by evolution as a law. 
The introduction of new knowledge, especially a great new 
idea like the law of gravitation or the law of evolution, 
necessitates a complete readjustment of our whole mental 
furniture to a new and higher order. But unfortunately, 
the mental furniture of most persons is so screwed to 
the floor that it is impossible to readjust without tearing 
up the whole mental flooring. But let me not be mis- 
understood. There is also another extreme in this regard. 
Mental furniture must not be fixed indeed; but neither must 
it be too movable. It must not be screwed down indeed; 
but neither must it: be set on rollers. 
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But to return and put it another way: Certain general 
principles, beliefs, customs, ete., are necessary for effective 
social activity. But unfortunately these soon harden into 
an external shell of dogmas and creeds, and, with advancing 
progress, must be broken and thrown off. They are, first, 
necessary for activity, then helpful, then protective against 
dangerous changes, then finally obstructive of growth, and 
must be cast off. But, alas! society is left for the time in 
comparatively helpless condition for want of fixed general 
principles of action. New beliefs, new principles of activ- 
ity, are soon formed; but again only external to the living 
spirit. These are speedily hardened again, and must in their 
turn be broken and cast off, and so on apparently indefin- 
itely. To illustrate: The social organism has heretofore 
been and is now constructed on the plan of the crustacean. 
Its skeleton, its instruments of activity, are on the outside, 
enclosing and protecting all the vital parts. But life is con- 
ditioned on continuous growth. In this contest between 
interior growth and restraining shell, the latter must be 
broken and cast off, and then we are left in a helplesss, 
soft-crab condition. Soon the crust hardens again into a 
firm skeleton, and efficient activity is regained, and per- 
haps more effective than before. But, interior growth con- 
tinuing, the moulting must be repeated, and with it again 
the same helpless condition. 

And must this go on forever? Must there not come a 
time when a rational philosophy shall prevail? Shall there 
not come a time when the social organism shall be con- 
structed on the plan of the vertebrate instead of the 
crustacean, with the skeleton within, in eternal ethical 
principles, instead of without, in dogmas and formulas; and 
the exterior, with its customs, habits, forms of belief, ete., 
shall be left plastic and yielding to interior growth, sensitive 
to all external influences, and receptive of all new knowl- 
edge? If so, then from that time forward growth will 
become steady, and no longer by a succession of catastro- 
phies. 
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(3) I said the final and permanent cure for the evils of 
society is the advent of a true rational spirit; and this will 
come with increasing knowledge. Now, nothing, I am 
convinced, will so contribute to the formation of this 
rational spirit as the clear and thorough apprehension of 
the idea of Evolution. The supposed dangers and evils 
coming from the dominance of the scientific spirit is com- 
pletely cured by this youngest child of the marrriage of 
Science and Philosophy. I say thorough apprehension, 
because it is this very idea that is supposed by superficial 
thinkers and pseudo-scientists to give reasonableness to 
their revolutionary views. It is this very idea which is most 
dreaded by ultra-religious conservatives. 

I said the evils complained of will be cured by the idea 
of evolution. Let me explain: Prof. Wilson says “science 
breaks with the past.” Evolution, at least, cannot break 
with the past. She, at least, cannot do without the past. 
The very definition of evolution is growth—not manu- 
facture; growth of the present out of the past, and of the 
future out of the present. Evolution, at least, cannot say, 
“destroy the old, and build again at once out of new 
materials;” the fundamental principle of evolution is that 
nothing ever comes in that way. For example: In the 
geological history of the organic kingdom old forms 
die and new forms come in. But how? Not created at 
once out of hand. On the contrary, some old forms die out 
and leave no progeny; but some are transformed into the 
higher new, and—mark this—all the new forms come in 
this way only; i.e., by transformation of the old. The same 
is true also in the growth of knowledge and in the growth 
of the social organism. In the evolution of knowledge 
new ideas and new theories take the place of the old, but 
not made out of wholly new material. On the contrary, 
some old ideas die out, and leave not a wrack behind, and 
some are transformed into the higher new, but all the new 
come only by modification of the old. In the evolution 
of society we see the same law. Some forms of social 
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organization and some institutions die out and leave no 
progeny, and some are transformed into the higher new. 
But all the higher new come not by manufacture out of new 
material, but only by transformation of the old. Strange 
that these objectors to science as destructively revolution- 
ary, and especially strange that Prof. Wilson, a teacher of 
history, should not see this. For what is the so-called 
historic method but the evolution-method imported into the 
domain of social progress? 

In econelusion, I am convinced that nothing so tends to 
generate a rational spirit—which is the only ground of 
safety to society—as the idea of evolution. It breaks down 
all hard and fast lines, and substitutes only gradations. 
It forbids all sudden creations at once out of the whole 
cloth, and substitutes only eternal growth. Dogmatism 
and partisanship cannot live in its presence, for it is the 
very spirit of tolerance in religion and in politics; not, 
indeed, the tolerance of indifference, but that of a true 
rational spirit. Both art and religion will be tranformed 
by its genial philosophic spirit. When scientific facts and 
scientific ideas become, not alone an external possession, 
but assimilated, incorporated, as it were soaked in and 
made an integral part of our common human™nature, 
then will they be taken hold of by the creative imagination, 
and there will arise a greater art than ever before. When 
beliefs and principles of action are vivified by reason, and 
become a common heritage of humanity, then shall we all 
rise to a higher plane of religious thought than ever before. 
Science has come, not to destroy, but to fulfil and verify 
all that is best and truest in our faiths and aspirations, 
and thus to purify and ennoble both art and religion. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOBRANTE.* 





By W. R. Davis. 





The king of Spain granted this ground upon which we 
stand to one of his grantees, Peralta. The boundary was 
by creeks, the saw-tooth top of the Coast Range, and the 
Bay of San Francisco. Other grants were likewise made 
to other favored grantees, with boundaries in like general 
terms. Still others were made in large tracts measured by 
leagues, and defined by groves and forests. When the 
loosely specified grants were made, there might have been, 
and there was, an overplus, and this overplus was granted 
to still another grantee. This is the Sobrante—the over- 
plus. Every university, however great, has its Sobrante. 
The departments and colleges cover certain defined limits 
of human learning and research corresponding to the 
king’s grants. But between these departments, and out- 
side of all of them, is the overplus and sobrante of human 
life, human research, and human experience. Let no one 
deceive himself with the belief that his mastery or dominion 
over his grant, his specialty, is the ownership of much of 
the earth. There is the other grant, and the others over 
yonder, the other departments with spaces between him 
and them, and between all of them, while around and 
beyond them all extends this sobrante of human life and 
experience. Sometimes it almost seems that the specialist 
in his specialty is set like an automaton in his groove, 


* From an address by the President of the Alumni Association, on Charter Day, 1897. 
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moving forward and back in the landscape of existence, but 
unable to get out of his groove and travel crosswise. 
Many a man has narrowed his life and shriveled his person- 
ality to insignificance by a ceaseless travel in his slot. 
This may sometimes be a necessity, but it is always to him 
a misfortune. His specialty may be widened a trifle by 
him, but his personaltity is pinched in the process. Be- 
sides, mastery of details is not mastery of unities. Here is 
a great painting, so much genius transferred to canvas. 
It has so many square feet and so many square inches upon 
its surface. Now comes the man of details, and, with his 
knife, cuts it into strips, and then into checks an inch 
square, and examines each square inch with his special eye, 
his microscope, and when he has done he boasts that he 
has examined the painting so minutely that he knows more 
about it than any person who viewed it with the natural 
eye only. This is the folly of self-centred wisdom. To him 
the genius of unity in art, the genius of art itself, is an 
unknown sobrante—an overplus without his own specialty, 
apart from and above his groove. If not a small teacher, 
he is a small influence among men. A great specialist 
may be a small personality. 

IT do not underestimate the necessities or the utilities; 
nor forget that exactitude is indispensable in all material 
and intellectual pursuits. This goes without saying; boys 
know it. But boys of either youthful or adult years do 
not know of the sobrantes, the spaces between depart- 
ments, and the overplus of human understanding in the 
unities and in the relations of the departments of human 
learning to one another, and of that true and upper over- 
plus which is in life, but not in classified learning. Our 
classified departmental learning runs endwise, forward. 
Each department veers off as it advances. 

The student, when he begins, is a unit of purpose, an 
imperfect personality, but still, one stream, large or small, 
his own individuality. Presently he is subdivided into a 
half-dozen channels—mathematics one, chemistry another, 
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mechanics another, and so on, until his singleness has 
become multifarious. He has gained details perhaps here 
and there, but he may have lost unity of purpose and of 
self with its power and influence among men, for which 
there is no subsititute, a power sobrante in terms of all the 
departments. Some personalities become so divided and 
subdivided by the pursuit of various departmental under- 
takings in college that the stream of personal unity and 
force becomes spray, and they leave college more helpless 
than they entered it. These swell the ranks of college 
failures. Somehow we must gather these subdivision 
ditches together, prevent this spray, and turn the student 
out the one stream that he was before departmental subdi- 
vision, but with accelerated and deepened current. He 
must be taught here to travel crosswise, to think over and 
across departments, to understand relations as well as 
directions. It is late, often too late, to leave this lesson to 
be taught to him in a fiercer world outside. He has before 
him a world of men and men’s affairs, their struggles, 
prejudices, selfishness, intrigues, ambitions, power, theirs 
whose hands are against his hands; it is not specialists he 
is to meet, nor helping hands, but men as they are, com- 
batants, and the world as it is, warfare. To college life 
this is sobrante. He will not get even a hearing in that 
outer world unless he first earns it. People there do not 
have to come into a room; and, under some penalty, listen, 
tolerate, and accept, however dilute, droning, or tomish 
the deliverance may be. He must know relations; other 
men’s standpoints, prejudices, and affiliations; the personal 
equation in affairs; know parties, classes, laws, art, litera- 
ture, history, and that history that is not yet written, the 
to-day of his generation. It will be too late for him when 
it becomes what is called history. This is more sobrante 
outside the departments. 

It is not all understanding that requires exact premises. 
There is a certainty notwithstanding elasticity. Mt. Shasta 
is heavier than the dome of the capitol at Sacramento. 
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The quantitative specialist asks, Do you know the weight 
of Mt. Shasta? No. Do you know the weight of the 
dome? No. Then how do you know that Shasta is 
heavier than the dome? And yet we do know it as well as 
if we knew the exact weight of the mountainous peak, and 
of its effigy. The understanding understands without 
stopping to get into quantitative details. It is a question 
of unities and relations. Intelligence is not intellect, and 
reasoning from ascertained premises is not all of under- 
standing. Love, hate, and prejudice are facts as well as 
reason. Every understanding recognizes them, three 
great powers in the world, not one amenable to reason, not 
one a departmental subject—sobrante in life as real, though 
unmeasured and unmeasurable, as is measured granite. 
Take directness, forthrightness. The world has yet to see 
a college or university that internally illustrates directness 
of attack. The academic is graceful, but it tiptoes. The 
world’s swing is upon heel and toe. The world’s forthright- 
ness and broadsides are not academic. This power, too, is 
sobrante. Many an involved pile of academic serpents is 
only a plain case of one snake when you untangle him and 
straighten him out. 

You have already been asking yourselves, What will 
you ¢all this unclassified field? It does not matter. Call 
it as you do the unsolved ray, the X-ray. It is not 
unknown because unclassified, or non-existent because 
unsolved. The sobrante, the overplus, is there; it is in 
life’s case, in human experience, and must be brought by 
teachers of men more and more within that human knowl- 
edge which is learned without paying the price of so many 
lives of failure. What a great educator he will be who 
shall master and teach to others more and more of the 
sobrante outlying the departments, the X-knowledge of 
human experience and life. 

There is an understanding by detail which creeps inch 
by inch; but there is another understanding which travels 
by wing. It sees in perspective; it deals with unities; it 
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grasps relations; it pushes conquest to uplift, and uplifts 
man to push on the outposts of man’s liberation. Let us 
make no mistake. It is the commonwealth, men in co- 
dperation, that is the end, not the schools of this or any 
land; it is man that is the end, not science or philosophy; 
it is the uplift of the race that is the end, not individual 
learning, nor even human knowledge. 





) 
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A YEAR’S REVIEW.* 





By MarTIN KELLOGG. 





The year now closing has been one of the most note- 
worthy in the history of this University. More students 
have been in attendance than ever before, with a some- 
what larger teaching staff. More courses of instruction 
have been offered. There have been more graduate students 
in the advanced courses. More graduates receive their 
diplomas to-day. 

Especially noteworthy is the brightening of our financial 
horizon. First, let us recall the State’s new appropriation. 
California has been wisely generous toward its University. 
In the beginning, it supplemented the nation’s gift, and in 
subsequent years made substantial appropriations. Ten 
years ago it set apart for the University a one cent tax. 
And now it has given another one cent tax, to meet the 
institution’s growing wants. The growth of the past 
decade is very remarkable, the attendance of students 
increasing from 306 to about 1,500 at Berkeley. Very 
remarkable is the unanimity with which this new subsidy 
was voted by the last Legislature. It was well to cele- 
brate the event by the spontaneous gathering of enthusi- 
astic thousands on the campus in front of these doors. 

The importance of this new appropriation can hardly be 
overestimated. It puts the institution on a more assured 
and solid basis. It is valuable not only for the amount of 


* Commencement Statement, 1897. 
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assistance rendered, but still more as a pledge of the State’s 
permanent interest in the higher education. California’s 
growing family of bright and earnest youths is not to be 
neglected. What the State-mother can do, she will do, 
for these children of her love. And this subsidy seems to 
insure other assistance. When the State does her best, 
it is a trumpet call to private beneficence to supplement 
and match the liberality of the State. 

Of such possible private beneficence the past year has 
furnished signal proof. Few large benefactions marked 
the earlier years of the University’s life. Many minor 
gifts there were, of much value in themselves, of more 
value as showing a widespread, genuine interest in the 
work of the University. But in the quarter century only 
two buildings,—one of them the very useful building in 
which we meet, turned twice a year to incongruous uses 
for want of a suitable auditorium,—only two buildings 
bore the names of donors. Two chairs only showed by 
their titles the permanent endowment of departments of 
instruction. One name alone was stamped on our Univer- 
sity books to indicate the founder of a library equivalent to 
a professorship. One other name told of scholarships in aid 
of deserving young women in the University. It evinced a 
woman’s sympathy, expressed in a sum ranking with those 
other endowments. 

These were the chief benefactions of the first quarter 
of a century. When we heard of the successive, almost 
incessant, large gifts flowing in to such institutions as 
Harvard and Princeton, we felt discouraged by the contrast. 
But within a twelvemonth we have plucked up heart of 
grace. The same large-souled woman who established the 
scholarships has promised far greater things. Mrs. Phebe 
A. Hearst has almost dazzled us with the light of a new 
and brilliant future. Other promises are for the present 
anonymous. We can see in anticipation this “new-born 
Oxford” taking to itself a fitting habitation. These fine 
outer habiliments will not be completed in a day; but year 
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by year, decade by decade, California will see her Uni- 
versity acquiring seemly temples of learning and science. 
Happy the eyes that will look on this site so adorned, and 
made a fitting home for the supremely important work of a 
great University. 

We can not stay to notice all the tokens of good-will 
received during the year. Mention must be made of gifts 
to the Library; from Messrs. Louis Sloss and Alfred 
Greenebaum, and the ladies of Temple Emanu El, for the 
department of Semitic Languages; and choice books from 
Mr. Saml. P. Avery and Mrs. Mary A. Avery; and a gift 
of $100 a year from Mr. J. K. Moffitt. Furthermore, of 
Mr. Levi Strauss’ doubling of the State of California 
scholarships, in the sum of $3,500 per annum, a noble 
benefaction; of Mrs. Walsworth’s permanent loan of a 
valuable picture; and a gift of land from Miss Mary Juckseh; 
of Mayor Phelan’s gift of $500, for instruction in Argu- 
mentation; of gifts of $1,000 by Miss C. W. Bruce, and 
$1,300 by Mr. W. W. Law, to the Lick Observatory. 

Let us not forget the name of Professor Geo. M. Rich- 
ardson, who was stricken down while preparing himself 
for further and better service among us. Like that other 
lamented professor, Harold Whiting, he left a legacy to 
the University. Their pathetic deaths had for us a new 
interest, when we learned thus their affectionate regard for 
the University which they had faithfully served. 

But a great University is not made by its buildings 
alone, nor yet by its library and its scientific collections 
and equipment. A fitting home of learning must be occu- 
pied by fit guides to learning, by distinguished teachers 
and investigators. Along with the monumental buildings 
that shall rise on these grounds, there must be expansion 
and increased excellence in instruction. Such instruction 
needs endowments. We have two endowed chairs; we ought 
to have twenty. Every endowment lifts a burden from the 
general fund of the University, which always has many 
more demands upon it than it can meet. 
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The large sums needed for buildings and professorships 
are well supplemented by minor gifts. Let me repeat words 
spoken here two years ago: “A shower of small gifts 
may come to rival a single large one. If one can not erect 
the costly building, he can put something in it to increase 
its use or its beauty. If he can not found a great library, 
he can add a little to its available treasures. If he can not 
endow a chair, he may establish a fellowship or a scholar- 
ship,” to help a long line of worthy students. Again, 
“The State can not be relied on to do everything. It can 
not be expected to go in advance of the average public 
sentiment. It is of the very nature of education to rise 
above the average, to take the lead of the people at large, 
to be in the van of a progressive and refining civilization. 
Who is to come in to give this additional momentum? 
Evidently it must be the enlightened, far-seeing, public- 
spirited private citizen.” 

We are none of us quite aware of the multifold claims 
of a great University. The best of the old culture is to be 
preserved, and to it is to be added the marvelous richness 
of the new. Language study can not be given up; it must 
be made more thorough and fruitful. The great literatures 
of the world need representatives who have drunk deep at 
these perennial fountains. The ancient can not bar out 
the modern; the modern can not cut loose from the ancient. 
Philosophy did not exhaust itself in Plato and Aristotle; it 
was not moribund with Kant and Hegel. It is still the 
battle-ground for the sharpest intellectual contests. Poli- 
ties is a field of ever-increasing importance, in a time 
when human society is stirred to its very depths. History 
presses its claims afresh, showing how great follies can be 
wrought by men who forget the generations gone. The 
brood of the natural sciences is greatly increasing; and 
they demand for their study the choicest minds and the 
most lavish outlay. Aesthetics lays a refining hand on 
all culture, and justly asks for a larger place in educa- 
tion. All branches of study call for new illustration. 
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Above all, the treasury of all learning and science and 
art, the Library, needs replenishing in every department. 

These are open demands for the upbuilding of a great 
University. Looking outward as well as inward, see what 
an office the University has to fill in the community and in 
the State. It must conserve the best interests of society. 
It must help to keep the worse elements in check, and 
to give intelligence, sanity, wisdom to the whole commu- 
nity. Beginning with the children, the University must 
furnish fit direction for the army of teachers; setting up 
the right standards, insisting on sound instruction and 
wholesome influences. It must provide school directors 
who will know what a good education is, and condemn 
shams and incompetence in the school-room. In all leading 
places in the community, official and unofficial, University 
graduates should constitute a great saving and steadying 
force. In politics they should stand as a Gibraltar-rock 
against the waves of intrigue and corruption. To all 
high intellectual and moral ends the University should 
make constantly increasing contributions. It should reach 
out sympathetic and collaborating hands to the other great 
universities of the land, near and far, and establish reci- 
procity with the universities of foreign countries. 

By its wide and thorough course of study, by its ample 
facilities for original investigation, by its well-equipped 
graduates taking foremost posts in public life and useful 
places in the leading industries and occupations, by its 
diffusion of “‘ sweetness and light’’ at home, and its well- 
earned reputation abroad as a center of the best culture,— 
by these things alone can a university win a foremost 
place in the great republic of letters and in the wide 
domain of science. Only thus is it justly entitled to call 
itself great. How long shall it take, with the willing 
cobperation of benefactors like Phebe A. Hearst, D. O. 
Mills, and Edward Tompkins, to make this a truly great 
University, worthy of the California whose name it bears? 
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EDMUND BURKE AS A STATESMAN.* 





By SHELDON G. KELLOGG. 





EpMUND BurRKE died July 9, 1797. The hundred years 
which have passed since his death have been crowded with 
most important events in all portions of the world—events 
which have tested his theories of government to the utmost, 
and which make it possible for us now to judge correctly 
of his merits as a statesman. The British Empire, which 
he loved so well and served so faithfully, has expanded in 
every direction under a colonial system which he consist- 
ently advocated; and the United States, whose cause, as 
colonies, he urged with force and justice against the blind 
obstinacy of the party in power, has thus far remained true 
to that liberty with order which he never ceased to praise. 
Though extreme in his opposition to the French Revolu- 
tion, and apparently forgetful of the gross inequality and 
long-continued injustice which were, in large measure, its 
causes, he comprehended its spirit and foresaw its imme- 
diate outcome earlier than any public man of his time. In 
his advocacy of domestic reform, of religious toleration, of 
the honesty of representatives toward their constituents, 
and of just treatment of all the subjects of the empire of 
every color, religion, and language, he was far in advance 
of his age. It has seemed to me a fitting time to consider 
the career and political principles of Edmund Burke. That 
the subject may not prove too broad for the present essay, 


* Read before the students in History and Political Science, November 11, 1897. 
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attention will be given only to Burke’s character as a 
statesman, not as influencing the legislation of his own 
time, but as exhibiting those qualities which are of per- 
manent advantage to a nation. 

Burke was first elected to Parliament for the borough 
of Wendover near the close of 1765, at the age of thirty- 
eight. He had graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1748; he had studied law at the Middle Temple, but he 
had never been called to the bar; he had read a great deal 
in a desultory way, and had doubtless followed his own 
advice to his son of cultivating “the power of diversifying 
the matter infinitely” in his own mind, and “of applying 
it to every occasion that arises’; he had passed two years 
in Ireland, and had made excursions in France; he had 
been, since 1759, the conductor of the Annual Register, a 
resumé of contemporary history, and had acquired the 
reputation already of being “nothing less than an encyclo- 
pedia of political knowledge”; and, for the six months 
preceding his election, he had been the private secretary of 
Lord Rockingham. His high ideal as to the preparation 
necessary for a statesman is shown in two passages in his 
writings. At Bristol he said: “When I first devoted 
myself to the public sevice, I considered how I shovuld 
render myself fit for it; and this I did by endeavoring to 
discover what it was that gave this country the rank it 
holds in the world. I found that our prosperity and dig- 
nity arose principally, if not solely, from two sources—our 
constitution and commerce. Both these I have spared no 
trouble to understand and no endeavor to support.” Ina 
passage in a Letter to a Noble Lord, as true as it is fine, he 
said: “I was not, like his Grace of Bedford, swaddled and 
rocked and dandled into a legislator. Nitor in adversum is 
the motto for a man like me. I possessed not one of the 
qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, that reeommend men 
to the favor and protection of the great. I was not made 
for a minion or a tool. As little did I follow the trade 
of winning the hearts by imposing on the understandings 
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of the people. At every step of my progress in life (for 
in every step was I traversed and opposed), and at every 
turnpike I met, I was obliged to show my passport, and 
again and again to prove my sole title to the honor of 
being useful to my country, by a proof that I was not 
wholly unacquainted with its laws and the whole system of 
its interests, both at home and abroad.” 

Burke at once took an active part in Parliamentary 
affairs; but his first work of permanent interest was con- 
tained in two pamphlets written in support of the Rocking- 
ham section of the Whig party, his Observations on the 
Present State of the Nation, published in 1769, and the 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents, published in 1770. 
We are not interested in these pamphlets now as party 
manifestoes, but they contain political maxims which will 
never lose their truth and importance. In the Present 
Discontents we are made acquainted with Burke’s opinions 
as to the proper sphere of parties, and with his lofty ideal 
of the true statesman. These can be shown in no better 
way than by quoting a few sentences almost at random 
from the pamphlet. “Nations are governed,” he says, 
“by the same methods and on the same principles by which 
an individual without authority is often able to govern 
those who are his equals or his superiors by a knowledge 
of their temper, or by a judicious management of it.” 
“The temper of a people amongst whom he presides ought 
therefore to be the first study of astatesman. And the knowl- 
edge of this temper it is by no means impossible for him to 
attain, if he has not an interest in being ignorant of what 
it is his duty to learn.” “I am not one of those who think 
that the people are never in the wrong. They have been 
so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do say that in all disputes between 
them and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon a 
par in favor of the people. Experience may perhaps justify 
us in going further. When popular discontents have been 
prevalent, it may well be affirmed and supported that there 
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has generally been found something amiss in the constitu- 
tion or in the conduct of the government. The people have 
no interest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their 
error, and not their crime. But with the governing party 
of the state, it is far otherwise. They certainly may act 
ill by design as well as by mistake.” This same thought 
was stated in another place in these words: ‘ Whenever the 
people have a feeling, they commonly are in the right; they 
sometimes mistake the physician.” He believed that men 
were in public life, as in private, some good, some evil. 
“The elevation of the one and the depression of the other 
are the first objects of all true policy.” Public duty 
“demands and requires that what is right should not only 
be made known, but made prevalent; that what is evil 
should not only be detested, but defeated. When the public 
man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty 
with effect, it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of 
his trust almost as much as if he had formally betrayed 
it.” Good results can be best brought about by party 
association. ‘When bad men combine,” Burke says, “the 
good must associate, else they will fall, one by one, an 
uupitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” ‘Party is a 
body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors 
the national interests upon some particular principles in 
which they are all agreed.” ‘Men thinking freely will, in 
particular instances, think differently. But still, as the 
greater part of the measures which arise in the course of 
public business are related to, and dependent on, some 
great leading, general principles in government, a man must 
be peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political com- 
pany, if he does not agree with them at least nine times out 
of ten.” “It is therefore,” Burke concludes, “our business 
carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the most 
perfect vigor and maturity, every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth; so to be patriots, as 
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not to forget we are gentlemen. * * * ¥* = # 
To model our principles to our duties and our situation. 
To be fully persuaded, that all virtue which is impracticable 
is spurious; and rather to run the risk of falling into faults 
in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy, 
than to loiter out our days without blame and without use. 
Public life is a situation of power and energy; he tres- 
passes against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well 
as he that goes over to the enemy.” 

The discontent prevailing in the American colonies was 
now fast approaching acrisis. Burke earnestly espoused the 
cause of the colonies, which was the cause of constitutional 
government in England as well. The principles he laid 
down for the government of the colonies were similar in 
many respects to those he afterwards advocated for the 
government of Ireland and India. The leading motives 
which controlled Burke’s conduct were devotion to the 
British Constitution and a passion for justice. In regard 
to every part of the empire, he always acted in accordance 
with the belief that “the poorest thing that crawls on 
earth, contending to save itself from injustice and oppres- 
sion, is an object respectable in the eyes of God and man.” 
The three productions dealing with American affairs were 
the speech on American Taxation, the speech on Concilia- 
tion with America, and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
These productions have always received unqualified admira- 
tion. Mr. Morley says of them that “they compose the 
most perfect manual in our literature, or in any literature, 
for one who approaches the study of public affairs, whether 
for knowledge or for practice.” The speech on American 
Taxation was delivered in April, 1774. After giving a brief 
history of the trouble, he calls the tax on tea “a tax of 
sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of disputation, a tax of 
war and rebellion, a tax of anything but benefit to the 
imposers or satisfaction to the subject.” He says that 
England has given up her most certain revenue and her 
clearest interest merely for the sake of insulting her 
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colonies, whose feelings are only the same as were formerly 
entertained by Hampden and by Great Britain. He ridi- 
cules the idea that the dignity of the country is tied to the 
measure, calling this dignity a terrible encumbrance, at 
war with their interests, their equity, and every idea of 
their policy. He asks that the thing contended for be 
shown to be reason and common sense, and the means for 
attaining some useful end; and then he will be content to 
allow it whatever dignity they please. His conclusion is that 
that they should remove from a bad position as quickly as 
they can, for the “disgrace and the necessity of yielding 
both of them grow with every hour of delay.” He is 
reluctantly compelled to admit that England has come to 
be obeyed solely from respect to the bayonet, and he urges 
a fair trial of the Repeal Bill, believing that the natural 
effect of fidelity, clemency, and kindness in governors is 
peace, good-will, order, and esteem on the part of the 
governed. “Leave the Americans,” he says, “as they 
anciently stood. * * ° * They and we, 
and their and our ancestors, have been happy under that 
system. Let the memory of all actions in contradiction 
to that good old mode, on both sides, be extinguished for- 
ever. Be content to bind America by laws of trade; you 
have always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do not burden them by taxes; you were 
not used to do so from the beginning. Let this be your 
reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of states 
and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools; for there only 
they may be discussed with safety.” He calls the colonists 
the “Englishmen in America,” and asks his hearers to 
reflect how they ere to govern a people who ought to be 
free, and think they are not. He makes a prediction, 
reminding one of his extraordinary prophecies at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, that, ‘such is the state of 
America that, after wading up to their eyes in blood, they 
can end only where they began; that is, to tax where no 
revenue is to be found, to ——.’ Here he hesitates, and 
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then adds: “My voice fails me; my inclination indeed 
carries me no farther—all is confusion beyond it.” He 
believed that British superiority could be reconciled with 
American liberty. His ideal of the empire has since been 
attained. “The Parliament of Great Britain,” he says, 
“sits at the head of her extensive empire in two capacities. 
One as the local legislature of this island, providing for 
all things at home, immediately. and by no other instrument 
than the executive power. The other, and I think her 
nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial character, in 
which, as from the throne of heaven, she superintends all 
the several inferior legislatures, and guides and controls 
them all, without annihilating any.” He maintains that. 
the sovereign power of Great Britain should be no ordi- 
nary power, nor should it ever be used in the first instance, 
and that the power of taxing in Parliament should be consid- 
ered ‘as an instrument of empire, and not as a means 
of supply. Under the old system, he says they drew 
more revenue from the colonies than under the new, and 
he cites the example of Holland, which loaded itself with 
ten times the impositions which it revolted from Spain 
rather than submit to. He claims that “tyranny is a poor 
provider,” knowing neither how to accumulate nor how to 
extract. Such sentiments were entirely in harmony with 
the reply he made in his Observations to a writer who com- 
plained that the seas of the colonies were covered with 
ships, and their rivers floating with commerce. “This is. 
true,” he says; “but it is with our ships that their seas are 
covered, and their rivers float with British commerce. The 
American merchants are our factors, all in reality, most. 
even in name.” To Burke’s mind, the interests of all 
parts of the empire were closely united, and the prosperity 
of each portion was bound up with the prosperity of all 
the others. 

The speech on Conciliation was delivered in March, 
1775. Burke remarks at the beginning of this speech that 
he had given much study to American affairs, not thinking 
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it safe or manly to have fresh principles to seek upon every 
fresh mail which should arrive from America. He then pro- 
poses to remove the grounds for the difference, and to 
restore the former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in 
the mother country, and thus give permanent satisfaction to 
the people. He is of opinion that plain good intention 
is no mean force in the government of mankind, and that 
genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and cementing 
principle. He favors concession. He says that a superior 
power may offer peace with honor and with safety, and 
such offer will be attributed to magnanimity. He believes 
that force is but a feeble instrument for preserving a people 
so numerous, so active, so growing, and so spirited as the 
Americans in a profitable and subordinate connection 
with England. Force is temporary and uncertain, and it 
impairs the object by the very endeavor to preserve it. 
The thing fought for is not the thing recovered, but it is 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
“Nothing less,” says Burke, “will content me than whole 
America. I do not choose to consume its strength along with 
our own; because in all parts it is the British strength that I 
consume. * * * Let me add that I do not choose wholly 
to break the American spirit; because it is the spirit that 
has made the country.” Besides, he continues, “we have 
no sort .of experience in favor of force as an instrument 
in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility 
have been owing to methods altogether different.” He 
finds additional reasons for conciliation in the temper and 
character of the colonists. He states that they have a 
fiercer spirit of liberty, probably, than any other people on 
earth. They are descendants from Englishmen, and not 
only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to English 
ideas and on English principles. They believe that they 
should have the power of granting their own money, else 
no shadow of liberty can subsist. They have popular pro- 
vineial legislative assemblies. They are Protestants in 
religion, and profess that kind of religion which Burke 
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happily terms the “dissidence of dissent,” meaning thereby 
the kind which is most adverse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion. As regards education, among no people 
is the law so general a study. They are separated from 
England by three thousand miles of ocean. 

Such being the character of the people, Burke next pro- 
ceeds to show that, in order to prove that Americans ought 
not to be free, Englishmen are obliged to depreciate the value: 
of freedom itself. ‘' We never seem to gain,” he says, “a paltry 
advantage over them in debate, without attacking some of 
those principles, or deriding some of those feelings, for which 
our ancestors have shed their blood.” Three plans are 
then considered: (1) To change the stubborn spirit of the 
colonists, as inconvenient, by removing the causes; (2) To 
prosecute it as criminal; or, (3) To comply with it as 
necessary. The first course is clearly impossible. It would 
be only the old exploded problem of tyranny—a proposal 
to beggar subjects into submission. The second or crimi- 
nal punishment is inapplicable, for the speaker does not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people. Nothing is left but to comply with the spirit. 
of the colonies as necessary. 

Of what nature, then, ought the concession to be? The 
colonies complain that they have not the characteristic 
mark and seal of British freedom—that they are taxed in a 
Parliament in which they are not represented. Their com- 
plaint should be satisfied, and they should be given that 
for which they ask, not what Englishmen think better for 
them. The right of taxation should be put entirely out of 
the question, and Parliament should limit itself wholly to 
the policy of the measure. The question with Burke is, 
not whether England has a right to make her people miser- 
able, but whether it is not her interest to make them happy. 
One sentence sums up his whole position: “It is not what 
a lawyer tells me I may do, but what, humanity, reason, 
and justice tell me I ought to do.” He is not determining 
a point of law; he is restoring tranquility. Burke believed 
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that the general character and situation of a people should 
determine what sort of government is fitted for them. He 
said somewhere that “politics ought to be adjusted, not to 
human reasonings, but to human nature, of which the 
reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest part.” 
The people of the colonies should, for the reasons given, 
be admitted into an interest in the Constitution. Freedom, 
and not servitude, Burke claims to be the cure of anarchy. 
He denies that America is virtually represented already, and 
asks if the electric force of virtual representation more 
easily passes over the Atlantic than it pervades Wales, 
which lies in their immediate neighborhood. He does not 
advocate representation of the colonies in Parliament, but 
proposes instead a return to the mode which prevailed until 
the year 1763. “My resolutions,” he says, “mean to 
establish the equity and justice of a taxation of America 
by grant, and not by imposition; to mark the legal compe- 
tency of the colony assemblies for the support of their 
government in peace, and for public aids in time of war; to 
acknowledge that this legal competency has had a dutiful’ 
and beneficial exercise; and that. experience has shown the 
benefit of their grants, and the futility of Parliamentary 
taxation as a method of supply.” He firmly believes that, 
in ease such a course is adopted, the Americans will have 
no interest contrary to the grandeur and glory of England. 
“My hold of the colonies,” he nobly exclaimed, “is in the 
close affection which grows from common names, from 
kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties, which, though light as air, are as strong 
as links of iron. Let the colonists always keep the idea of 
their civil rights associated with your government; —they 
will cling and grapple to you; and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. But 
let it be once understood that your government may be one 
thing, and their privileges another; that these two things 
may exist without any mutual relation ;—the cement is gone; 
the cohesion is loosened; and everything hastens to decay 
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and dissolution. As long as you have the wisdom to keep 
the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary 
of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common 
faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England wor- 
ship freedom, they will turn their faces towards you. The 
more they multiply, the more friends you will have; the 
more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be 
their obedience.” These grand words contain the pro- 
foundest truth, and they explain not only the loyalty of the 
English colonies of to-day to the mother country, but also 
the equal devotion of the defeated South with the victorious 
North of our own land to our common flag and our com- 
mon country. 

The Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol treats largely of 
American affairs. It was written in 1777, after the war 
had been in progress two years. Burke calls attention to 
the unfortunate situation of affairs, as a result of which 
the liberal government of a “free nation is supported by 
the hireling swords of German Boers and vassals, and three 
millions of the subjects of Great Britain are seeking for 
protection to English privileges in the arms of France.” 
He tells the government that they have the ground they 
encamp on, and they have no more, and that, in case the 
sword should do all that the sword can do, the success of 
their arms and the defeat of their policy will be one and 
the same thing, for they will never see any revenue from 
America. In answer to the charge that he is encouraging 
rebellion, he says that general rebellions and revolts of a 
whole people never were encouraged, now or at any time, 
but are always provoked. He maintains that it is a great 
deal better to make government wise and honest than to 
make it strong. His idea of the true end of legislation is 
to follow, not to foree, the public inclination—to give a 
direction, a form, a technical dress, and a specific sanction 
to the general sense of the community. He is persuaded 
that “government is a practical thing, made for the hap- 
piness of mankind, and not to furnish out a spectacle of 
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uniformity to gratify the schemes of visionary politicians.” 
“It ought,” he says, “to be the constant aim of every wise 
public counsel to find out by cautious experiments, and 
rational, cool endeavors, with how little, not how much, of 
constraint the community ean subsist; for liberty is a good 
to be improved, not an evil to be lessened.” He points out 
that the colonial legislative assemblies had come to approach 
Parliament more and more nearly. He had rejoiced to 
see this, believing that neither party felt any inconvenience 
from this double legislature, to which they had been formed 
by imperceptible habits and old customs, the great supports 
of all the governments of the world. On such terms 
English colonies must be had, or not had at all. After the 
repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, in favor of which Burke 
had given his first vote, the American Congress itself said 
that the colonies “fell into their ancient state of wisuspect- 
ing confidence in the mother country.” Burke gives it as 
his deliberate opinion that even yet, if concession should 
be made, and Parliament should abandon its right of taxa- 
tion, peace would result. 

Burke’s position in regard to Irish affairs was at all 
times in harmony with the policy he urged toward the 
American colonies. In opposition to the passions and the 
prejudices of the age, he uniformly maintained that it 
would he to England’s interest that Ireland should be 
prosperous. He told the Bristol merchants who criticised 
his course that their profit and the profits of Irishmen 
must concur. “Beggary and bankruptcy,” he said, “are 
not the circumstances which invite to an intercourse with 
that or with any country; and I believe it will be found 
invariably true that the superfiuities of a rich nation fur- 
nish a better object of trade than the necessities of a poor 
one. It is the interest of the commercial world that wealth 
should be found everywhere.” And in another place: 
“But believe me, if Ireland is beneficial to you, it is so, not 
from the parts in which it is restrained, but from those in 
which it is left free, though not left unrivalled. The greater 
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its freedom, the greater must be your advantage. If you 
should lose in one way, you will gain in twenty.” He 
urges them to free themselves from the feeling that every- 
thing which is got by another is taken from themselves, 
and to form for themselves a way of thinking more rational, 
more just, and more religious. He believes that, while it 
would be disastrous to England, it would be absoutely 
ruinous to Ireland for a separation to take place between 
the two kingdoms. He anticipates the Home Rule idea in 
the following passage: “I humbly conceive that the whole 
of the superior, and what I should call imperial, politics 
ought to have its residence here, and that Ireland, locally, 
civilly, and commercially independent, ought, politically, 
to look up to Great Britain in all matters of peace or war— 
in all these points to be guided by her, and, in a word, 
with her to live and to die.” 

But it was his connection with the affairs of India upon 
which Burke prided himself most. In his Letter to a Noble 
Lord, he says: “If I were to call for a reward (which I 
have never done), it should be for those services in which 
for fourteen years without intermission I showed the most 
industry and had the least suecess—I mean in the affairs of 
India. They are those on which I value myself the most; 
most for the importance, most for the labor, most for the 
judgment, most for constancy and perseverance in the pur- 
suit. Others may value them most for the intention. In 
that, surely they are not mistaken.’’ Burke estimated 
correctly the importance of his services, though his succeces 
was much greater than he then thought, for India is 
governed to-day in the manner which he advocated with 
surpassing eloquence. If England has become a blessing, 
and not a curse, to India; if England has rejuvenated 
Egypt, and is preparing her for a destiny not unworthy of 
her ancient greatness, it is mainly because she has rigidly 
excluded from the management of their affairs the corrup- 
tion which Burke so earnestly and unflinchingly exposed, 
and has introduced the principles of government which he 
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so clearly set forth. Burke believed that India could be 
governed well. He was certain that every means effectual 
to preserve India from oppression was a guard to preserve 
the British constitution from its worst corruption. He 
charged the chartered company with selling every prince, 
state, and potentate, great or small, in India; with breaking 
every treaty it had ever made; and with ruining utterly 
every prince and state who had ever put any trust in it. 
In his speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, he set forth 
the crimes perpetrated against India in burning words, 
which will never be surpassed in power, and will be read 
while the language endures. His clear insight enabled 
him to appreciate how grave was the situation, and in 
1788, in opening the impeachment of Warren Hastings, he 
said: “The business of this day is not the business of this 
man; it is not solely whether the prisoner at the bar be 
found innocent or guilty, but whether millions of mankind 
shall be made miserable or happy.” If the English con- 
science demanded that the recent conspirators against the 
Transvaal Republic should be punished, it was in large 
part because of the work Burke had done more than a 
century before. “God forbid,” he says, “that it should be 
bruited from Pekin to Paris that the laws of England are 
for the rich and powerful, but to the poor, miserable, and 
defenseless they afford no resource at all.” He utterly 
repudiated the claim that actions in Asia do not bear the 
same moral qualities which the same actions would bear in 
Europe. He protested against the doctrine of geographical 
morality, “by which the duties of men, in public and in 
private situations, are not to be governed by their relation 
to the great Governor of the Universe, or by their relation 
to mankind, but by climates, degrees of longitude, parallels, 
not of life, but of latitude.” He asserted instead that the 
“laws of morality are the same everywhere, and that there 
is no action which would pass for” extortion, bribery, 
peculation, and oppression in Europe, that is not extor- 
tion, bribery, peculation, and oppression in Asia, Africa, 
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America, and all the world over. “The title of conquest 
makes no difference at all.” “To this the conqueror is strictly 
bound; he ought to govern them as he governs his own 
subjects. But every wise conqueror has gone much further 
than he was bound to go. It has been his ambition and 
his policy to reconcile the vanquished to their fortunes; to 
show that they have gained by the change; to convert their 
momentary suffering into a long benefit; and to draw from 
the humiliation of his enemies an accession to his own 
glory.” Does this not accurately describe the present am- 
bition of England in India? No longer is Burke’s reproach 
possible that ‘England has erected no churches, no hospi- 
tals, no palaces, no schools; England has built no bridges, 
made no highroads, cut no navigation, dug out no reser- 
voirs. Were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it had been possessed, during the 
inglorious period of our dominion, by anything better than 
the orang-outang or the tiger.” How gratified would 
Burke be if he could know that there are to-day in opera- 
tion in India twenty thousand miles of railway and forty- 
five thousand miles of telegraph lines. The work which 
was done by the Viceroy last winter to relieve the famine 
due to drought, alone goes very far toward justifying 
England’s conquest of India. Some months ago the Viceroy 
said of the present feeling: “If a foe should ever have the 
presumption to come thundering at the gates of India, we 
shall rely, not only on the might of Britain, not only on 
the native army, whose efficiency has been proved again 
and again, and not least in the terrible heat of this last 
summer in Suakim, but we shall also rely upon our allies, 
the chiefs of India, who, by raising an equipage and main- 
taining in efficiency the corps of the imperial service troops, 
have shown that they share with us the determination to 
maintain intact the Empire of India.” 

The success of England’s occupation of Egypt has also 
been a complete vindication of the principles of colonial 
government laid down by Burke. The Spectator of October 
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24th, 1896, truthfully says of England’s course in Egypt: 
“We pledged ourselves to the world, if Egypt was intrusted 
to us, to restore her prosperity, and enable her to stand 
alone, and, so far as jealous powers would allow us, we 
have kept our pledge. We have given her good govern- 
ment, and taken nothing in return. Her treasury, which 
was bankrupt, is flourishing; her credit, which had disap- 
peared, is as good as that of most European powers; her 
people, who were slaves, are as free as our own people in 
Bengal; her commerce has expanded by leaps and bounds; 
and her culturable area, on which she more than any other 
state in the world depends for comfort, is being positively 
enlarged. We have even given her a powerful army; a 
gift, we believe, never yet made in history by a superior to 
a dependent power, and one which of itself proves that, if 
not disinterested, we are at least sincere in our desire that 
Egypt shall be, as against all enemies, a strong state.” 

As further proof of the correctness of Burke’s views on 
the government of colonies, there occurs to the mind of 
everyone the love Canada and Australia and South Africa 
constantly exhibit toward the mother country, and the 
evidence they give that in any great emergency they would 
furnish men and money ungrudgingly for her support. 
In our little disagreement with England with regard to 
the Venezuela boundary question, now happily passed into 
history with credit to both parties, the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian newspapers seemed to defend England’s first posi- 
tion more earnestly than those of Great Britain. It would 
be very interesting to compare England’s treatment of her 
colonies since the Napoleonic Wars with that of Spain. If 
Spanish statesmen had studied Burke’s speeches on America 
and India, and had followed his principles in the govern- 
ment of Cuba, even at so recent a period as the close of the 
the ten years’ war, that unhappy island would probably be 
as loyal to Spain to-day as is Canada to England. But the 
opportunity seems now to have passed forever to Spain, as 
it had probably passed for England in regard to the 
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American colonies when Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol was written. Whatever else may be said of 
England, when her final history comes to be told, her colonial 
policy in recent years will always command the warmest 
admiration, and there is nothing of good connected with it 
which was not suggested in principle, and advocated with 
zeal in the speeches and writings of Edmund Burke. 

Perhaps no portion of Burke’s political teaching is more 
important than that which concerns the relation of a mem- 
ber of Parliament to his constituents. He believed it to be 
“the happiness and the glory of a representative to live in 
the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his constituents.” “It is 
his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfac- 
tions to theirs, and above all, ever and in all cases to 
prefer their interests to his own.” “But his unbiased 
opinion,” he continues, “his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to them, to any 
man, or to any set of men living. <A representative owes 
his constituents, not his industry only, but his judgment, 
and he betrays instead of serving them, if he sacrifices 
this to their opinion.” The words of Burke with regard to 
instructions, spoken at Bristol on the occasion of his selec- 
tion to represent that second city of the kingdom, have 
become classic; and so concisely, yet completely, do they 
state the case, that I must ask permission to read them to 
you. He says: “To deliver an opinion is the right of all 
men; that of constituents is a weighty and respectable 
opinion, which a representative ought always to rejoice to 
hear, and which he ought always most seriously to con- 
sider. But authoritative instructions, mandates issued, 
which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, 
to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
convictions of his judgment and conscience—these are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and 
tenor of the constitution. 
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“Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
different and hostile interests, which interests each must 
maintain as an agent and advocate against other agents 
and advocates; but Parliament is a deliberative assembly 
of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole—where 
not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but 
the general good, resulting from the general reason of the 
whole. You choose a member, indeed; but when you have 
chosen him, he is not member of Bristol, but he is a mem- 
ber of Parliament. If the local constituents should have 
an interest, or should form a hasty opinion evidently oppo- 
site to the real good of the rest of the community, the mem- 
ber for that place ought to be as far as any other from any 
endeavor to give it effect. I beg pardon for saying so much; 
I have been unwillingly drawn into it; but I shall ever use 
a respectful frankness of communication with you. Your 
faithful friend, your devoted servant, I shall be to the end 
of my life; a flatterer you do not wish for.” 

Then he proceeded to give his ideal of a good member 
of Parliament, every word of which is equally applicable 
to our own country and to Congress, which must at all 
times contain many men of the character and frankness 
and sturdy independence of Burke, if the great Republic is 
to tread with safety the perilous paths before it. “To bea 
good member of Parliament,” he says, “is, let me tell you, 
no easy task, especially at this time, when there is so 
strong a disposition to run into the perilous extremes of 
servile compliance or wild popularity. To unite circum- 
spection with vigor is absolutely necessary, but it is 
extremely difficult. We are now members for a rich 
commercial city; this city, however, is but part of a rich 
commercial nation, the interests of which are various, mul- 
tiform, and intricate. We are members of that nation, 
which, however, is itself part of a great empire, extended 
by our virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits of the 
East and the West. All these widespread interests must 
be considered, must be compared, and must be reconciled, 
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if possible.” Burke followed his principles to the end, 
disobeyed instructions with reference to the trade of 
Ireland, and lost his seat for Bristol; but he frankly told 
his constituents that he had much rather displease than 
injure them. He could proudly assert that if he had been 
capable of acting as an advocate in opposition to a plan 
perfectly consonant to his known principles, and to the 
opinions he had publicly declared on an hundred occasions, 
he would only have disgraced himself, without supporting 
with the smallest degree of credit or effect the cause they 
wished him to undertake. He was not ready, he said, “to 
take up or lay down a great political system for the con- 
venience of the hour”; but he was in Parliament to support 
his opinion of the public good, and did not form his opinion 
“in order to get into Parliament, or to continue in it.” He 
felt that they had chosen him, in his place along with others, 
“to be a pillar of the state, and not a weathercock on the 
top of the edifice, exalted for his levity and versatility, and of 
no use but to indicate the shiftings of every fashionable gale.” 

Burke supported the cause of religious toleration before 
a large portion of England, including his Bristol con- 
stitueney, was ready for it. He voted to repeal the statute 
of 1699, by which the saying of mass was made a crime, 
punishable with perpetual imprisonment. Burke’s mother 
was a Catholic, and so had his wife been, prior to her 
marriage; but he himself had been brought up a Protest- 
ant, in conformity with his father’s religion. But he was 
very tolerant. He was of opinion that those who think 
themselves Protestants by reason of their animosity are, in 
that respect, no Protestants at all. He believed that the 
“way of proscribing the citizens by denomination and general 
descriptions was a receipt of policy made up of a detestable 
compound of malice, cowardice, and sloth.” He argued 
that ascendency, “in plain old English, signified pride and 
dominion on the one part of the relation, and on the other, 
subserviency and contempt.” He was, therefore, earnestly in 
favor of Catholic emancivation. Though espousing the 
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cause of most dissenters, Burke was unfair toward the 
Unitarians; but for this unfairness, Priestly’s adherence 
to French opinions in the early years of the Revolution is 
largely, if not entirely, responsible. 

Burke’s attitude toward the French Revolution lost him 
many political friends, and has subjected him to much ad- 
verse criticism. Mr. Morley says that he did not know 
enough about the subject. It can not be denied that he 
overlooked, or at least minimised, the long-standing evils 
which brought about the Revolution. <A just criticism of 
Burke’s position was contained in the question of Thomas 
Paine: “Are we to weep over the plumage and forget the 
dying bird?” That Burke understood the vice of the French 
Monarchy is manifest from a passage in one of the soundest 
of his writings, The Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, 
written in 1795, near the close of his life. In this essay, he 
said regarding France: “The head of authority was seen in 
everything and in every place. All, therefore, that hap- 
pened amiss in the course even of domestic affairs was 
attributed to the government; and, as it always happens in 
this kind of officious interference, what began in odious 
power ended always, I may say without an exception, in 
contemptible imbecility.” The truth is that Francé~had 
had no experience in making reforms, and fell, therefore, 
at the beginning of the Revolution into the hands of 
theorists. The nation broke entirely with the past, and 
this, to Burke’s conservative temper, was an unpardonable 
error. The country was in a wretched financial and 
economic condition, and its people suffered from all kinds of 
inequalities—"in rights, in privileges, in duties, in burdens, 
and in opportunities of all sorts.” Frenchmen had been 
educated to look to the state for everything, and it is not 
strange that they thought that they could secure, through 
revolution, a government which would correct all wrongs, 
and at once bring about all manner of good for all men. 

I have said that Burke’s temper was conservative. 
He believed in the continuity of history. He favored 
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reform, but not revolution. He said that the French 
gloried in revolutions, as if revolutions were good things in 
themselves. He sought, on the contrary, an orderly pro- 
gress; and, if he were living now, he would point to the 
great advance England has made during the past century 
in the direction of popular rights as the ideal course for a 
nation to pursue. It is certainly true that even now, not- 
withstanding the bright outlook for a permanent republican 
government in France, England, in all but name, has as 
real a popular government as its neighbor. Burke loved to 
think of the retiring and of the advancing generations, 
“between which, as a link in the great chain of eternal 
order, we stand.” His prophetic insight enabled him to 
foresee the inevitable course of the Revolution. “It looks 
to me,” he said in the Reflections, written in 1790, “as if 
I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, 
but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe.” Bona- 
parte’s campaigns in Syria and Egypt, and the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States, attest the marvellous. 
accuracy of this forecast: In another part of the same 
pamphlet, Burke wrote: “But let them not break prison, 
to burst like a levanter to sweep the earth with their hurri- 
cane, and to break up the fountains of the great deep to 
overwhelm us.” From such a disaster, he was bound to do 
all in his power to protect his beloved England. He 
alluded more than once to the nearness of France, “but 24 
miles from our own shore.” ‘Whenever our neighbor’s 
house is on fire,” he said, “it can not be amiss for the 
engines to play a little on our own. Better to be despised 
for too anxious apprehensions than ruined by too confident 
a security.” The key to his attitude is found in the closing 
words of the Reflections, where he said that when the 
equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be endangered 
by overloading it upon one side, he is “desirous of carrying 
the small weight of his reasons to that which may preserve 
its equipoise.’’ 

- Who can say, as he looks back over the history of the 
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century, that Burke’s position was not better for his 
country than that taken by Fox? England has moved 
steadily forward without breaking with the past, and with- 
out reaction, or, to use Goethe’s famous phrase, “without 
haste, without rest.” Burke certainly voiced the feeling of 
Englishmen when he said: “I confess to you, sir, I never 
liked the continual talk of resistance and revolution, or the 
practice of making the extreme medicine of the Constitution 
its daily bread.” And again: “A disposition to preserve 
and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my 
standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the 
conception, perilous in the execution.” Burke is never 
tired of ridiculing the ready-made government of the 
theorists of France. “To make a government requires no 
great prudence,” he says. ‘Settle the seat of power, teach 
obedience, and the work is done. To give freedom is still 
more easy. It is unnecessary to guide; it only requires to 
let go the reins. But to form a free government; that is, to 
temper together those opposite elements of liberty and 
restraint in one consistent work, requires much thought, 
deep reflection, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. 
This I do not find in those who take the lead in the national 
assembly.” Near the close of his life, in the winter of 
1796-97, Burke performed a great service in arousing his 
country against the now dangerous attitude of France. In 
his passionate Letters on a Regicide Peace, he laid bare 
the real purposes of the new French rulers. He predicted 
a long war, and he recounted the past glories of England 
to inflame their zeal to engage in it. The remembrance of 
these earnest appeals must have had great effect in sustain- 
ing the nation for its long war with Napoleon, and in pre- 
paring the way for his final defeat at Waterloo. 

For his attitude in regard to the French Revolution, Burke 
has been accused of inconsistency. This charge does not 
seem well founded. In his Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs, Burke says that, if he could venture to pride 
himself upon anything, it is on the virtue of consistency 
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that he would value himself most. He never retracted 
any opinion he ever held in regard to the American revolt. 
He always firmly believed that the Americans were purely 
on the defensive in that rebellion, and he considered that 
they stood “at that time, and in that controversy, in the 
same relation to England as England stood to King James II 
in 1688.” He was always of the opinion that, if the 
English army had been victorious over the colonies, whom 
he called Englishmen, contending for English constitutional 
rights, such victory would have proved fatal in the end to 
the liberties of England itself. But, he asked, ‘Is it for any- 
thing he has said or done relative to the American war that 
he is to enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
every rebellion, in every country, under every circumstance, 
and raised upon whatever pretense?’ He believed in 
decreasing the influence of the English Monarchy, but not 
in abolishing it entirely. It was not with him a question 
of the form of government. He admired the American 
Constitution, and he never “professed himself a friend or 
an enemy to republics or to monarchies in the abstract.” 
He thought that the circumstances and habits of every 
country, “which it is always perilous and productive of the 
greatest calamities to force, are to decide upon the form of 
government.” His study had convinced him, however, 
that “neither England nor France, without infinite detri- 
ment, as well in the event as in the experiment, could be 
brought into the republican form, but that everything 
republican which can be introduced with safety into either 
of them must be built upon a monarchy—built upon a real, 
not a nominal, monarchy as its essential basis.” At the 
time he wrote, he was clearly right. His doubts as to 
whether France was at all ripe for liberty on any standard 
were entirely justified by its subsequent history. Though 
Burke’s whole career showed that he was passionately 
devoted to human liberty, it was liberty joined with order 
and furthering justice. ‘The liberty I mean,” he said in 
the Reflections, “is social freedom. It is that state of 
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things in which liberty is secured by equality of restraint. 
This kind of liberty is indeed but another name for justice. 
Whenever a separation is made between liberty and justice, 
neither is, in my opinion, safe.” 

Burke was not successful as a Parliamentary orator. 
He had a monotonous voice and manner, and he seems to 
have read his speeches. It was not until those speeches 
were printed and circulated that they received the attention 
they deserved. Burke never had an opportunity to become 
a pratical administrator of government. His speech on 
Economical Reform indicates that he would have governed 
wisely, and all his writings and speeches bear witness to 
his diligence and throroughness. He was opposed to the 
overdoing of any sort of administration, and he believed 
that government should confine its efforts to what is truly 
and properly public, and leave other matters, with as little 
interference as possible, to individual discretion. “To pro- 
vide for us in our necessities,” he wrote in 1795, “is not in 
the power of government. It would be a vain presumption 
in statesmen to think they can do it. The people maintain 
them, and not they the people.” This sentiment is the 
same as that contained in the famous sentence in President 
Cleveland’s veto of the Texas Seed Bill: “Though the 
people support the government, the government should not 
support the people.” Burke gloried in the British Consti- 
tution because it had “not been struck off at a heat by a set 
of presumptuous men like the assembly of pettifoggers run 


mad in Paris, but was the result of the thought of many 
minds in many ages.” 


“’Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.” 


But above and beyond all things, Burke was devoted to 
the cause of justice. I feel that I can close this inadequate 
paper in no better way than by quoting from the closing 
passage of the Speech on the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, delivered in 1794, the following words: 
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“My Lords: Your house yet stands; it stands as a great 
edifice; but let me say that it stands in the midst of ruins— 
in the midst of the ruins of the greatest moral earthquake 
that ever convulsed and threatened this globe of ours. My 
Lords, it has pleased Providence to place us in such a state 
that we appear every moment to be upon the verge of some 
great mutations. There is one thing, and one thing only, 
which defies all mutations—that which existed before the 
world, and will survive the fabric of the world itself. I 
mean justice; that justice which, emanating from the 
divinity, has a place in the breast of every one of us, given 
us for our guide with regard to ourselves and with regard 
to others, and which will stand, after this globe is burned 
to ashes, our advocate or our accuser before the Great 
Judge, when he comes to call upon us for the tenor of a 
well-spent life.” 

A recent essayist has called Burke the interpreter of 
English liberty. I would add thereto: And the consistent 
advocate of justice to all men everywhere, of whatever creed 
or color or nationality. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


I 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


In the new Philosophy building opened at the beginning 
of the present term careful provision has been made for 
the work in experimental psychology. Ten rooms have 
been constructed for this purpose alone, and their conveni- 
ence and arrangement offer excellent facilities for instruc- 
tion and original research. 

The rooms are situated on the second and third floors 
of the building and are thus more removed from disturbing 
sounds. A well-lighted demonstration room, where most 
of the class-instruction of the laboratory is given, occupies 
the southwest corner. It can be darkened when need be, 
or lighted artificially, to suit the special requirements of 
the work. Immediately connected with the demonstration 
room there is, on one side, a light dry room furnished 
with cases, drawers and lockers to hold the apparatus and 
materials. On the other side is a windowless room with 
thick walls painted black, the floor also carpeted in black. 
The doors are double and consequently permit the room to 
be used either as a dark room or as a silent room. For 
experiments in vision a guarded aperture into a small 
anteroom to the west allows the introduction into the dark 
room of light in any intensity or tint desired; while for 
experiments where it is of advantage to have sound come 
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from some distant source a non-resonant pipe can be opened 
between the silent room and a room on the other side of 
the laboratory. For other cases ample wire connections 
have been provided by which electricity may be used either 
for communication or as one of the factors in the experi- 
ments themselves. 

The electric arrangements of the laboratory are most 
excellent. A central station contains batteries of gravity 
and of Leclanché cells as well as of storage cells, and by 
means of a switch-board currents of any strength can be 
had in all parts of the laboratory at will. In order to 
accomplish this, from four to eight wires pass from 
numbered terminals on the switch-board to each room in 
the laboratory, and other terminals connect not only with 
the batteries mentioned, but with the power circuit from 
the Engineering Building. The switch-board thus shows 
over one hundred terminals which allow all manner of 
interconnection, while a volt-meter, ammeter, and rheostat 
permit perfect control of the currents used. In the 
planning and construction of this part of the laboratory 
equipment invaluable assistance was given by Mr. J. N. 
LeConte and Professor Cory of the University. 

The purpose of this elaborate system of wires is easily 
understood. In experiments as well as in simple demon- 
strations it is often necessary that the person experimented 
on should be at a distance from the disturbing instruments 
which are necessary to the experiment. It is, however, 
indispensable that certain pieces of apparatus in the 
person’s presence should work in connection with these 
distant instruments, and that they should all be so inter- 
connected as to be under the control of the single person, 
who is conducting the experiment. And when it is 
understood that a single instrument will often require 
several separate electric circuits the necessity for a complex 
system of wires and switches is apparent. This also 
explains why the laboratory is composed of a number of 
rooms rather than (as is usual in many other kinds of 
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laboratory work) one or two large rooms where many 
persons work side by side. In the psychological laboratory 
it is of the utmost importance that each separate research 
should have special rooms set aside for it, particularly 
where advanced work with nature students is aimed at. 
A number of such special research-rooms have been 
provided in the present laboratory. In addition to these, 
there is a good work-shop with bench and vises and tools 
for the simpler mechanical work which the laboratory is 
always requiring. 

The apparatus room already contains an excellent 
collection of the more important laboratory instruments, 
made by the best makers in Europe. There are the 
Baltzar kymograph of the latest pattern, Hipp’s chrono- 
scope, Wundt’s control-hammer, Appun’s tonometer, 
overtone apparatus, and tuning forks, Marbe’s color- 
mixer which allows variation of the color-sectors during 
rotation, Von Frey’s sphygmograph, Stérring’s pneumo- 
graph, Mosso’s plethysmograph, with a number of Marey’s 
tambours, Wundt’s new apparatus for the “sense of time,” 
not to speak of a variety of subsidiary instruments which 
these require, as well as independent pieces of minor 
importance. san 

The psychological laboratory is thus already well 
equipped, not only for class work but also for individual 
research; and the students who have enrolled in the 
courses offered this term are such as to give every assur- 
ance that this higher side of the laboratory will in time 
have able workers. 

In closing, it is impossible to avoid speaking of the 
tasteful furnishings, which everywhere make the new 
building so inviting and even delightful. The serious 
employments of the laboratory will certainly be assisted by 
the refined setting which Professor Howison has arranged 
for the work. 
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it. 
THE BOTANICAL LABORATORIES. 


The new Botanical Building occupies a position just 
south from the library building between the main driveway 
and Strawberry Creek. The building, fronting the north, 
is of wood, built after the classic style, and has two stories 
with attic and basement. The basement contains a small 
room (17 feet by 20 feet), used for laboratory work in 
physiology; a main work-room, in which the furnace is 
situated, a place for the storage of coal, and two closets. 

The first floor contains a large laboratory (17 feet by 
62 feet), capable of accommodating about seventy students 
at a time, and is used for general laboratory purposes and 
for informal lectures. It is provided with benches, tables, 
sink, reagent cases, blackboards, ete. There are besides 
this general laboratory two smaller laboratories upon this 
floor, each measuring about 16 feet by 19 feet. The one in 
the north-west corner (Room 1) is provided with a hood, 
sink with especial arrangement of faucets, and benches, 
for advanced work of all kinds. It accommodates six 
students at atime. The other small laboratory upon this 
floor, of the same dimensions, is used as an assistant’s 
laboratory, in which preparation of the material for 
laboratory work is carried on, as well as the original work 
of candidates for the higher degrees. 

On the second floor there are four rooms. The rooms, 
numbered 4 and 7, are exactly like Room number 1 in 
dimensions and furnishings. Room number 4 is occupied 
by Mr. Osterhout as a study and laboratory for cytological 
and physiological work, and Room number 7 by Professor 
Setchell as a study, laboratory, and office. Room number 
6 upon this floor (16 feet by 21 feet) is used as a study and 
office by Mr. Jepson. Room number 5 (22 feet by 44 feet) 
is used as a herbarium room, to contain the valuable col- 
lections of dried plants which may now be arranged so as 
to be readily accessible. Room number 8 occupies the 
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whole floor space of the attic (33 feet by 63 feet) and is 
6 feet high at the sides rising to about 14 feet in the center. 
It is used as a place for preparing, 7.e., pressing, poisoning, 
and mounting, herbarium material, for the shelving of the 
rapidly accumulating material, for a botanical museum, 
and for certain classes in Pheenogamie Botany. 





II. 
THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 

On April 17, 1897, about 1:00 o’clock p. m., the Agricul- 
tural Building, erected in several instalments between 1880 
and 1888, caught fire from a gas-lamp in the bacteriological 
laboratory on the third floor; and, in the absence of 
adequate fire-extinguishing appliances, was burned down 
to the main floor before the flames could be controlled. 
By the efforts of the students, faculty, and towns-people, 
the greater part of the books, apparatus, and collections on 
this floor were saved, though in a somewhat damaged con- 
dition. From the second story but little could be saved, 
the most valuable portion rescued being the Viticultural 
Library, shortly before transferred from the Viticultural 
Commission to the University. The entomological collec- 
tions, the libraries of Professors Wickson and Woodworth, 
and the agricultural library, were in part lost; and the 
instruments and books in the office of the inspector of stations 
were destroyed. The contents of the third floor or attic, 
where the fire started, were a total loss. They comprised, 
besides the reserve portion of the University soil collection, 
the entire outfit (purchased but a year before) of the 
Bacteriological Laboratory, including the best of the 
microscopic outfits, both public and private; also the 
geological and botanical collections of Professor Hilgard, 
the latter containing about 10,000 species from various 
parts of Europe and the United States, and intended as 
a donation to the University; the entire collection of 
soils gathered by Professor Hilgard and others in connec- 
tion with the Northern Transcontinental Survey of the 
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Northern Pacific Railroad, in the years from 1880 to 1883, 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana; 
and the entire reserve stock of the reports and bulletins of 
the Agricultural College and Experiment Station from 1877 
to 1894, many of which are still in great demand, and will 
ultimately have to be reprinted on that account. The 
report for 1894-5, and the documents transferred from the 
Viticultural Commission, which were stored in the basement 
below the main floor, were saved, although damaged by water. 

The members of the Agricultural Department and their 
most needful working outfits were temporarily accommo- 
dated in the Chemical and Civil Engineering buildings; 
while most of the material saved was deposited in the 
basement of the Library. 

Prompt action for rebuilding was taken by the Regents. 
It had long been intended to enlarge the old building by 
an addition of fifty feet at the east end, to accommodate 
the growing needs of the department. As the costly 
cellar and basement manifestly rendered it expedient 
to rebuild on the same sité, the proposed enlargement was 
incorporated in the plan of the new building, which, 
although its interior arrangements are substantially those 
of the old one on an enlarged scale, has had the main floor 
raised two feet, and contains several additional offices and a 
second lecture-room on the second floor. The north front 
of that floor is assigned almost wholly to the enlarged 
entomological and bacteriological laboratories, which are 
thus particularly well lighted for their purposes. The 
reading-room has been relegated to a well-lighted attic 
room, on either side of which is abundant storage-room; 
there is also a dark-room for photographic work. No 
more documents, however, will be stored on this floor; a 
large room in the basement has been provided for the pur- 
pose under the new large lecture-room, while the agricultural 
library has been located on the main floor in the clerk’s 
office and the director’s room. The new building was 
occupied and work resumed September 20. 
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To replace the collections and documents lost was im- 
possible, but the Regents directed that an estimate should 
be made of the cost of an outfit which would enable the 
Agricultural Department to resume its work of instruction 
and experimentation as heretofore. The sum allotted 
($3755), though small in comparison with the total loss 
suffered, has been so expended as to place the department 
upon a working basis again, so far as purchases could 
accomplish this object. The additional sum of $1500 was 
allowed for such additions to the equipment of the 
entomological and horticultural departments as to enable 
them in the course of the year to reconstitute their working 
material. Thus the resources for instruction and experi- 
mental work have been promptly restored to a reasonable 
working basis, and the ability properly to accommodate 
the marked increase in the number of students both in the 
lecture-rooms and laboratories serves to compensate in a 
measure for the serious losses which the department has 
suffered, and from which it can recover only in the course 
of years. 


THE PHEBE HEARST ARCHITECTURAL PLAN. 





The following letter was presented to the Regents of the 
University, October 24, 1896, and its suggestions were 
approved: — 

Palace Hotel, October 22, 1896. 
Regent J. B. Reinstein, 


DEAR Sir:—Referring to the conversation which I had 
last week with yourself and Professor Wm. Carey Jones, I 
desire to say that I am deeply impressed with the propo- 
sition now before the Board of Regents to determine upon 
a comprehensive and permanent plan for the buildings and 
grounds of the University of California, on the site at. 
Berkeley, and I heartily approve of the idea. 
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My son and I have desired to give some suitable 
memorial which shall testify to Mr. Hearst’s love for and 
interest in this State, and after having carefully considered 
the matter, we feel that the best memorial would be one 
which would promote the higher education of its people. 
And I must confess that the absence of a suitable plan for 
the University buildings has seemed an obstacle in the way 
of carrying out some ideas which we have cherished. 

I feel now so imbued with the importance to the Uni- 
versity and to the State of having such a plan that I should 
be glad to aid in its complete and speedy realization. I 
may also say that I am the more anxious for this, as I have 
in contemplation the erection of two buildings, one of them 
to be the memorial referred to. 

I would, therefore, suggest that I be permitted to con- 
tribute the funds necessary to obtain, by international 
competition, plans for the fitting architectural improve- 
ment of the University grounds at Berkeley. While I 
understand from you that such plans can be procured for 
about fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars, I desire to say 
that the success of this enterprise shall not be hampered in 
any way by a money consideration. 

I have only one wish in this matter—that the plans 
adopted should be worthy of the great University, whose 
material home they are to provide for; that they should 
harmonize with, and even enhance, the beauty of the site 
whereon this home is to be built; and, that they should 
redound to the glory of the State whose culture and eivili- 
zation are to be nursed and developed at its University. 

As the full execution of these plans will probably require 
a long period of time, and one of constant and assiduous 
attention, I should like to suggest that this trust be reposed 
in a special committee which will represent the several 
interests involved. I would name as such trustees, His 
Excellency James H. Budd, representing the State; Pro- 
fessor William Carey Jones, representing the University, 
and yourself, representing the Board of Regents. I have 
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the less hesitancy in suggesting these names, as these 
gentlemen are all graduates of the University of California, 
and would, I am sure, be glad to perform this labor in 
gratitude to their Alma Mater. Of course, the ratification 
of a final plan would rest with the Board of Regents. 

I believe that the release of Mr. Maybeck (who has been 
identified with the idea of this plan from its inception) from 
his duties of instruction at the University, and his presence 
in the Eastern States and in Europe would greatly facilitate 
a proper understanding of our design among architects. I 
would, therefore, further suggest that he be given a leave 
of absence for one or two years, and I offer to provide for 
him a reasonable compensation. 


Yours very sincerely, 
PHEBE A. HEARST. 


At the organization of the Trustees named in Mrs. 
Hearst’s letter, Regent Reinstein was elected chairman. 
In December, 1896, Mr. Reinstein visited the Eastern States, 
and in the spring and summer of 1897 he visited Europe 
with a view of acquainting architects with the nature of the 
enterprise in hand and of securing their advice and counsel. 
In November, 1896, Mr. B. R. Maybeck was granted leave 
of absence from the University and proceeded to Europe, 
with the object both of further studying architecture him- 
self and of aiding the Architectural Plan. He will remain 
abroad in this service until the summer or autumn of 1898. 

Under date of August 31, 1897, the Trustees issued 
a Prospectus which set forth the aims and scope of the 
Architectural Plan. Six thousand copies of this Prospectus 
were published; three thousand in the English language, 
two thousand in French, and one thousand in German. 
They were distributed over the civilized world, being sent 
to architectural societies, universities, libraries, and news- 
papers, and to all architects and others applying for them. 


The scope and aim of the project are thus set forth in 
the Prospectus: 
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The site of the University of California, at Berkeley, has a superb 
outlook over the Bay and City of San Francisco, over the neighboring 
plains and mountains, and the ocean. It is the desire of those who 
have charge of this enterprise to treat the grounds and buildings to- 
gether, landscape gardening and architecture forming one compo- 
sition which will never need to be structurally changed in all the 
future history of the University. It is thought that the advantages of 
the site, whose bold slope will enable the entire mass of buildings to 
be taken in at a single coup d’q@il, will permit the production of an 
effect unique in the world, and that the architect who can seize the 
opportunity it offers will immortalize himself. 

It is seldom in any age that an artist has had a chance to express 
his thought so freely, on so large a scale, and with such entire ex- 
emption from the influence of discordant surroundings. Here there 
will be at least twenty-eight buildings, all mutually related and at 
the same time entirely cut off from anything that would mar the 
effect of the picture. In fact, it is a city that is to be created,—a 
City of Learning,—in which there is to be no sordid or inharmonious 
feature. There are to be no definite limitations of cost, materials, or 
style. All is to be left to the unfettered discretion of the designer. 
He is asked to record his conception of an ideal home for a university, 
assuming time and resources to be unlimited. He is to plan for 
centuries to come. There will doubtless be developments of science 
in the future that will impose new duties on the University, and 
require alterations in the detailed arrangement of its buildings, but it 
is believed to be possible to secure a comprehensive plan so in 
harmony with the universal principles of architectural art that there 
will be no more necessity of remodeling its broad outlines a thousand 
years hence than there would be of remodeling the Parthenon, had it 
come down to us complete and uninjured. 

In the great works of antiquity the designer came first, and it was 
the business of the financier to find the money to carry out his plans. 
In the new building scheme of the University of California it is the 
intention to restore the artist and the art idea to their old pre- 
eminence. The architect will simply design, others must provide the 
cost. 

Under date of December 3, 1897, the Trustees issued the 
“Programme for an International Competition for the 
Phebe Hearst Achitectural Plan of the University of 
California.” Eight thousand copies of this programme 
were printed, four thousand in English, two thousand in 
French, and two thousand in German. They were dis- 


tributed in essentially the same manner as the Prospectus. 
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A complete topographical map of the grounds and buildings 
was made, by order of the Trustees, under the direction of 
the College of Civil Engineering of the University, from 
surveys of Cleveland Rockwell, in 1873, and M. G. King, 
C.E., in 1881 and 1897. The scale is one hundred feet to 
the inch. The contours, below the level of four hundred 
feet, are at four foot intervals, above four hundred feet 
at eight foot intervals. These maps were distributed 
with the programme. Plaster casts, corresponding to this 
map, were made in Paris. A set of thirty-five photographs 
of the grounds and surroundings was specially made by 
Mr. O. V. Lange. The plaster casts and sets of the 
photographs were distributed to the architectural societies. 
The programme contains the guarantee of Mrs. Hearst for 
the fulfillment of the conditions of the programme, and a 
certificate of deposit by the London, Paris and American 
Bank, Limited, of $50,000 for this purpose; introductory 
remarks giving the method and general objects of the 
competition and data concerning the University; rules 
of the preliminary and final competition; the programme 
of the architects; regulations for the presentation of plans; 
and an abstract of climatic conditions at Berkeley. 
According to the programme, the preliminary competi- 
tion opens in Europe on the 15th day of January, 1898, 
and at all other places on the 5th day of January, 1898. 
It closes'on the lst day of July, 1898. An international 
jury is appointed consisting of Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, 
6 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, London; J. L. Pascal, 8 
Boulevard St. Denis, Paris; Paul Wallot, 6 Hihnel-Strasse, 
Dresden; Walter Cook, 674 Broadway, New York; J. B, 
Reinstein, 217 Sansome street, San Francisco. The pre- 
liminary competition will be decided at Antwerp, Belgium. 
The maximum number of plans to be retained is not 
determined in advance. The jury will retain all the plans 
which it shall deem worthy of being kept, at least ten. 
The plans retained from the preliminary competition will 
become the property of the University of California. 
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The authors of plans retained will receive a premium of 
$1500 each, if only ten plans are retained; not less than 
$1200 each, if not exceeding fifteen plans are retained; and 
not less than $1000 each, if more than fifteen plans are 
retained. 

In the final competition, the jury of the preliminary 
competition will be enlarged to nine. Architects entitled 
to compete will be those whose plans have been retained on 
the preliminary competition. All such architects will be 
invited to visit the site of the University, their expenses 
for such visit to be paid from the funds at the disposal of 
the Trustees. 

The preliminary plans retained, and those presented at 
the final competition, will be exhibited publicly at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art, in San Francisco, California; 
and all the plans will be photographed on the same reduced 
seale. <A total sum of at least $20,000 will be devoted to 
premiums for the best plans. At least $8000 of this sum 
will be awarded to the plan classed as No. 1. At least five 
of the plans will be awarded a premium. But the jury 
retains the right of distributing the total allotment of money 
among a greater number of plans, taking into consideration 
the number and merit of the compositions submitted to its 
examination. Consequently, the jury will first decide upon 
the amount of the second premium, then of the third, and 
so on, until the sum total of at least $20,000, as stipulated 
above, is reached. After this has been done, the premiums 
will be awarded by a secret ballot, calling for an absolute 
majority. Should it happen that two candidates receive 
the same number of votes for a particular premium, the 
premium voted upon and the next in order will be added 
together and their sum total divided evenly between the two 
candidates. If this parity should happen for the last 
premium, this will be divided evenly between the two can- 
didates. The University of California reserves for itself 
the right of entire control and direction in the matter of the 
execution of the work. The rewarded plans will become its 
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property, and it will be at liberty to select therefrom any 
feature that it may desire. 


The general scheme will comprise: 


1st. Provision for the general and collective purposes common to 
all the departments, as follows: Administration, University Library, 
University Museum, Auditoriums, Military Establishment, Gymnasia, 
Printing Establishment, Habitation, Club-houses, Infirmary, Approach 
and Communication. 

2nd. Buildings for all things pertaining to the general service of 
the several departments, such as a central power, heat and light station, 
postal, telephone and telegraph systems, ete. 

3rd. The Departments of Instruction, so far contemplated, number 
fifteen, and the buildings for their accommodation differ much as to 
their relative size and importance. These departments are as follows: 


A. Higher Historical and Literary Instruction: 
1. Department of Philosophy and Pedagogy. 


2. a Jurisprudence. 
3. o History and Political Science. 
4, “ Ancient and Modern Languages. 


B. Higher Scientific Instruction: 
5. Department of Mathematies. 


6. oe Physics. 

(ee “o Astronomy. 

8. “ Chemistry. 

9. og Natural History (Zodlogy, Botany, —— 


Geology, and Mineralogy). 
C. Technical and Applied Instruction. 
10. Department of Fine Arts. 


11. a Agriculture. 

12, Li Mechanical Engineering. 

13. ia Civil Engineering. 

14, re Mining. 

15. iy Draughting and Graphical Analysis. 


All are to be so connected as to insure easy communication, both 
open and covered, between the groups or buildings, and to contribute 
to the stately aspect of the whole. 


The programme gives detailed instructions as to the 
accommodations and capacity of the several buildings, to- 
gether with the following general instructions: 


The several Departments of Instruction should be provided with 
the appurtenances necessary for their management, without being 
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dependent on any other department. The programme can, at best, 
only point out the general outlines of the plan, leaving it to the 
architects to study the latest improvements, and to complete the pro- 
gramme by presenting any propositions which they may suggest, by 
drawings, or written description. The several buildings should be 
provided with sufficient ground for such extensions as may become 
necessary in the future. Each has its general adjuncts, such as 
the janitor’s lodge, cloak-rooms, interior offices, heating appara- 
tus, lavatories, offices for the professors and assistant professors, 
department libraries for advanced students, several study-rooms for 
the accommodation of about ten students each, and the seminarium, 
quarters reserved for higher studies, consisting of separate rooms 
planned according to the nature of the studies. The number of students 
for which provision is to be made is estimated at five thousand. 

In the presentation of the plans for the preliminary 
competition it is provided, as follows: 

Each plan will comprise: 

1. A general plan, showing the ground floor of all the buildings, 
on the scale of the topographical chart accompanying the programme 
(100 feet to the inch, or 1-1200 seale). This plan will indicate the 
buildings in detail, and not in mass. The plans will show the contour 
lines of the topographical chart; 2. A general elevation, on the 
same scale as the plan; 3.’ General section on the same seale. The 
elevation and the section are to be taken at such points as in the 
judgment of the author will best illustrate his plan. 

For the final competition, the jury of the preliminary 
competition will determine what drawings are to be required 
from the competitors in order to show their understanding 
of the general composition, and of the character of the 
study (des qualités d’étude). For that purpose they may 
be required to give whole divisions or sets of buildings, and 
also a particular study of one of the groups that may be 
designated by the jury after the preliminary competition. 
The jury will also determine the more detailed programme 
of this group; but subject to the above power on the part 
of the jury the plans required in the final competition 
will be: 

1. A general plan, showing the ground floor of all the buildings; 
2. A general section; 3. A general elevation. The section and eleva- 
tion are to be taken at such points as in the judgment of the author 
will best illustrate his plan; 4. A general perspective. 
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Just as in the preliminary competition, the plans of the 
buildings will be made in detail, and the inscriptions, writ- 
ten in English, indicating the groups, will be reproduced on 
the plan itself, and not in the margin. No title, inscription, 
or annotation of any kind, with the exception of the device, 
will be allowed on the drawings in any language but 
English. The drawings must all be original; no reproduc- 
tions by photographic or other processes will be permitted. 


OFFICIAL ACTION. 





At a meeting held August 14, 1898, the attention of the 
Academie Council was called to a statute requiring certain 
high schools to select their text-books from a list to be 
“prepared and submitted by the Accrediting Board of the 
State University.” It was voted that a special committee 
of five be appointed by the President to prepare such a list 
for the consideration of the Council. The committee 
appointed for this purpose made, on November 12, the 
following report: 

“1. It seems to the Committee that it is highly undesirable and 
contrary to sound public policy that the University should have any- 


thing to do with the prescription of the text-books to be used in the 
high schools of the State. 


“2. The Committee finds that the terms of the section of the 
Statute relating to the prescription of text-books are so vague and 
obseure as to make its meaning extremely doubtful. 

"3. The Committee recommends that the President of the 
University be asked (if it seems necessary to him) to procure a 


competent legal opinion as to whether the law is mandatory on the 
University, and, if so, what it means.’’ 


The opinion asked for was received by the President, 
from the attorney of the Regents, in the following letter: 


San Francisco, December 11, 1897. 
Mr. President MARTIN KELLOGG, 
BERKELEY. 
Dear Sir; Your favor of December 10th, is received. Referring 
to the Twelfth subdivision of Section 1670 of the Political Code as 
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amended March 9, 1897, you submit to me the following question: 
“Is this provision mandatory on the University.” 

I am of the opinion that the Section quoted is not mandatory on 
the University, or the Board of Regents, or the Accrediting Board of 
the State University. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN B. MHOON. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, September 8, 
1897, the following resolution was adopted: 


“WHEREAS, The so-called ‘rush’ between the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes has become a nuisance and a scandal, involving 
peril to life and limb and disgrace to the University, and as such has 
been condemned by the Associated Students, who have voted that 
‘instigating or participating in any rush be declared sufficient cause 
for expulsion from the Associated Students ;’ 


Resolved, That the Academie Council appreciates and approves 
the prompt action of the students in this matter; and further, 


Resolved, That the Academie Council absolutely prohibits all 
rushes, and will regard participation in a rush by any student as a 
most serious offence against the discipline of the institution.” 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, October 1, 1897, 
the following resolution was passed without dissent: 


“That the Committee on Teachers’ Certificates be empowered to 
issue recommendations for teachers’ certificates on behalf of the 
several Faculties at Berkeley, without reference to the Academic 
Council, provided, that due notice of all petitions for such recom- 
mendation be given all members of the Academic Council before 
action is taken on said petitions by the Committee, in case no objec- 
tion to the issuance of the recommendation is made by any member 
of the Academic Council.” 


At a meeting of the Academic Council, December 10, 
1897, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, Being informed of the recommendation of the Library 
Association of Central California, relative to the passage of an Act by 
Congress, creating additional depositories for all books, pamphlets, 
ete., copyrighted in the United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the proposal to establish additional copyright 
depositories in the United States is most heartily approved by the 
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Academie Council of the University of California, and we respectfully 
but earnestly urge our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
actively to promote such legislation as will result in its adoption; and 
further, 

Resolved, That the Recorder of the Faculties send to each present 
California Senator and Representative a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tion, attested by the President of the University. 


At a meeting of the Regents, November 9, 1897, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That persons appointed as Fellows be required to devote all 
their time to advanced study; except that on the recommendation of 
the head of the department concerned, and by vese of the Graduate 
Council, a Fellow may be allowed to offer advanced instruction in the 
immediate line in which he is studying to an extent not exceeding two 
hours per week, or to assist advanced students in laboratory work not 
more than six hours per week. 

2. That persons below the grade of Instructor, who assist in the 
work of the several departments, either by teaching or in other ways 
(except as provided above), be given titles suited to the character of 
their work, such as Assistant, Reader, Laboratory Assistant, or (in 
ease of undergraduates) Student Assistant. Their compensation 
should vary according to the amount and nature of the services 
rendered. 

At a meeting of the Regents, February 8, 1898, a 
College of Commerce was established in the University. 
The President was “ authorized to recommend to the Board 
a nominee as professor in this college, with such title as 
may be hereafter adopted.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


During the past year the Library has received about 
4,000 books and 3,500 pamphlets. Among these are 
important accessions in works on the Chinese and Japa- 
nese languages. Mrs. Mary A. Avery has presented a 
collection of volumes made by the late Benjamin Parke 
Avery, embracing many books on art and fine copies of 
standard works. The valuable gifts by Mr. Alfred Greene- 
baum and by Mr. Louis Sloss form a broad and substantial 
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basis for the projected Semitic library. Mr. Alfred Greene- 
baum’s gift embraces the library of Rabbi E. Greenebaum, 


and these donations have been supplemented by purchases ° 


with the fund contributed by the ladies of Temple Emanu-E]. 

Mr. James K. Moffitt, in sending his annual check for 
the purchase of books for the Library, has indicated that 
he ‘‘would like the selection to be restricted to Belles- 
lettres, History, and Philosophy.”’ 

The Robert E. Cowan Library of Californiana, consist- 
ing of over 600 bound volumes, 3,300 pamphlets, and 12,000 
pages of manuscripts—Spanish and English—was presented 
to the University Library by Mr. C. P. Huntington, whose 
attention was drawn to the opportunity by Mr. Samuel 
Putnam Avery, of New York. The following is Mr. 
Huntington’s note to Mr. Avery: 


‘“New York, June 17, 1897. 
““S. P. Avery, Esq., 


‘* My Dear Sir:—Yours of even date, with inclosures, is received. 
As the correspondence has been between you and the University, I 
think that you had better write them that I will pay for the collection. 
They had better send for the collection, and see that it is all right; 
and when their president, or the proper officer of the University, 
shall inform Mr. N. T. Smith, the treasurer of the Southern Pacific 
Company, that they have the collection, and are satisfied with it, he 
will pay them the three thousand dollars. I have no one there to look 
after the collection, and see that it is right, and I think that had 
better be left to the University, and I will pay as above stated, 
advising Mr. Smith to attend to it. 

‘Very truly, 
““C, P. Huntinerton.”’ 


Besides these gifts, the Library has received from Mr. 
Louis Janin a valuable collection of books on mining and 
metallurgy. 

On January 1, 1898, the Library contained 70,150 vol- 
umes and about 60,000 pamphlets. 

Mr. J. J. Valentine, President of Wells, Fargo and 
Company, has recently shown his interest in the University 
by making important donations of books to the Library. 
Among these are Bagehot’s works, complete, and about 
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twenty volumes of the more recent publications on money, 
banking, and general economies. But the most noteworthy 
of these gifts is a full set of the London Bankers’ Maga- 
zine. This publication in its complete form is now becoming 
rare; it was begun in 1834, and is of great value, particu- 


larly for the history of money and banking in all parts o 
the world. 


At a meeting of the Regents, February 8, 1898, the 
Librarian of the University was authorized, with the per- 
mission and under the direction of the Committee on 
Library and Museum, to lend books to other libraries of 
the United States, which may be willing reciprocally to 
lend books to the University of California Library, under 
the following conditions: 

1. The borrowing library shall be responsible for all books while 


loaned and in transit, and shall make good any loss or damage to the 
satisfaction of the lending library. 

2. Books shall be sent and returned by express (not by mail), and 
all expense of carriage, both ways, shall be paid by the borrowing 
library. Books must be packed with great care to prevent damage 
while in transit. 

3. Upon receipt and upon return of borrowed books the respective 
librarians shall immediately send acknowledgment; and any claim for 
damage must be based on collation and examination made immediately 
after the return of books. 

4. Books in frequent use, or those which are very rare or of extra- 
ordinary yalue, may be loaned only at the discretion of the Librarian, 
with the approval of the Committee on Library. The period for which 
loans are granted is left to the discretion of the Librarian. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL UNION. 


This society was formed in June, 1889, by some fifty 
students, undergraduate and graduate, in the Department 
of Philosophy. It has enrolled some three hundred and 
seventy members in all, and has had a continuous regular 
membership of from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
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and sixty. There is an entrance fee of one dollar, and an 
annual fee, formerly of one dollar, but now of five dollars. 
Any person interested in its objects, whether a member of 
the Department of Philosophy or not, can acquire member- 
ship by application to the Secretary, and election by the 
Executive Council.. At present, the number of members 
from outside the department is considerably in excess of 
the number from within it. 

The Union holds regular meetings on the last Friday 
evening of each month that falls within term time. When 
the interest of unfinished discussions or other sufficient 
reasons call for additional meetings, they are held; many 
such have occurred in the history of the society. The usual 
assemblage at these regular or special meetings is from 
fifty to seventy persons. On “great occasions” there have 
been as many as two hundred or three hundred present; 
or even nine hundred or fifteen hundred. 

The chief aim of the meetings, thus far, has been to 
inerease an interest in philosophy among persons compara- 
tively unacquainted with'the subject. The method pursued 
has been to take some philosophical writing, rather brief, 
and of a striking interest, either permanent or current, 
and make a study of it by means of papers followed by a 
discussion. The work has been directed by carefully pre- 
pared programmes, covering the academic year, accompanied 
by a considerable list of pertinent literature. These 
programmes have been carried out, for a period of more 
than eight years, with a very noticeable fidelity. 

During the first year the programmes were occupied 
with some of the more impressive writings of Plato—the 
Apology, the Crito, the Euthyphro, the Phedo. The suc- 
ceeding two years were spent upon a variety of topics 
falling under the common head of the “Theory of Know- 
ledge;” in the treatment of these, papers were presented 
covering pretty much the whole discussion upon the sources 
of knowledge—whether knowledge is at all “innate” or 
is wholly acquired by experience; and these papers, with 
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the ensuing discussions, brought out quite fully, with 
critical estimates, the opposing views of Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer. 

The fourth year was devoted to the short volume of 
Mr. John Fiske entitled The Destiny of Man viewed in the 
Tight of his Origin, and aroused a heightened interest in 
the work of the society. This was followed, in the fifth 
year, by a like study of Mr. Fiske’s Idea of God as affected 
by Modern Knowledge. Very cordial letters from Mr. Fiske 
evinced the interest with which he followed the discussions. 

The sixth year, given to a study of Professor Josiah 
Royee’s Religious Aspect of Philosophy, marked a new and 
important departure in the society’s career. Professor 
Royce himself, in the generosity of his filial regard for this 
University as his Alma Mater, heartily accepted an invita- 
tion to take a personal part in the discussion, and delivered, 
besides his valuable contributions to more private meetings, 
that public address on The Conception of God which forms 
the opening part of the volume bearing that title, recently 
published for the Union by the Macmillan Company. 

The seventh year brought the society into a still larger 
field of intercourse with philosophical writers at a distance. 
The study of Professor John Watson’s book, Comte, Mill, 
and Spencer, was memorable for the contributions by many 
of the leading professors of our University, and was closed 
by a prolonged visit from Professor Watson, who replied 
to his critics, and concluded the meetings with a public 
address on The Greek and Christian Ideals of Life. This 
he afterwards expanded, at the society’s request, into the 
volume entitled Christianity and Idealism, published at the 
instance of the Union by the Macmillans. 

The eighth year was devoted toa critical study of the 
Hegelian philosophy as interpreted by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, who visited the Union 
at the juncture of the years 1896 and 1897, and delivered a 
new exposition of his characteristic theory of the Personality 
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of God. It is expected that this, and the discussion which 
it elicited, will form a third volume in the publications of the 
Union. 

The present ninth year in the life of the society is being 
given to the recent volume of essays by Professor William 
James, of Harvard. His visit to the Union is expected 
towards the end of August next. <A vigorous discussion is 
excited by the trenchant doctrines of his book, and his 
coming cannot fail to be marked by an interest at least as 
lively as any that our academic public has had. 

The Union hopes for an increased activity and success, 
in entering, with the Department of Philosophy, the new 
and commodious quarters which the Regents have provided. 
It purposes, of course, to go on with the plan of bringing 
to Berkeley each year some man of mark in its field. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY CLUB. 


Early in the academic year, 1896-7, a number of Seniors 
in the College of Social Sciences organized the Political 
Economy Club. The Club is composed of Seniors and 
holds nine monthly meetings during the year. New mem- 
bers are elected from the Junior Class at the close of the 
year by the retiring members. Associate Professor Plehn is 
an associate member. During the first year of the Club’s 
existence the papers read were critical reviews of Thorold 
Rogers’ “Economie Interpretation of History.” This year 
they bear upon Currency and Banking. It is part of the 
plan of the Club to hold an open meeting at the close of 
each year at which some economist of note shall read a 
paper. The invitations to this meeting are issued to persons 
known to be interested in Economies as a science, and the 
paper is expected to be technical rather than of a popular 
character. At the first open meeting, held in May, 1897, 
Professor Moses presented a paper on “Certain Tenden- 
cies in Political Economy,” which was afterwards published 
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in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 1897; 
Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 372-387. The papers read before the 
Club during the first semester, 1897-8, were: ‘Colonial 
Paper Money in America;” “The French Assignats;” 
“History of Legal Tender Notes in the United States;” 
“The Bank of England.” 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


The Political Science Club, now in the third year of its 
existence, held its first meeting in San Francisco, April 24, 
1896. The nucleus of the Club consists of a group of 
Alumni, most of whom were members, during their college 
days, of a Political Science Club which used to meet at 
Professor Moses’s house in Berkeley. The Club meets once 
a month in San Francisco. After a social dinner a paper 
is read and discussed. The papers thus far read have been: 

“The Conditions and Prospects of Democracy,” by Bernard Moses, 
April, 1896. 

“Reform in Municipal Government,” by Carl C. Plehn, May, 1896. 

“American Party Life,” by W. A. Beatty, June, 1896. 

“Proposed New Charter for San Francisco,” by Geo. T. Clark, 
August, 1896. 

“An Indictment of the General Property Tax,” by Carl C. Piehn, 
October, 1896. 

*Some Monetary Heresies,” by A. G. Eells, November, 1896. 

* Postal Savings Banks,” by S. E. Moffet, February, 1897. 

“Collegiate Over-Production.” by W. L. Peet, April, 1897. 

“The Corporation in the Federal Courts,” by W. W. Sanderson, 
May, 1897. 

* Legal Aspects of the ’94 Strike,” by W. W. Sanderson, June, 1897. 

“Recent Primary Election Legislation,” by F. I. Vassault, August, 
1897. 

*An Argument for Protection,” by E. A. Walcott, September, 1897. 

“A New Charter for San Francisco,” by E. A. Walcott, October, 1897. 

“A Part of the Balance Sheet of Immigration,” by K. C. Babcock, 
November, 1897. 

“Agricultural Development in the United States and its Effect on 
Politics,” by Clive Day, January, 1898. 

“The Deteriorating Effect of Our Political Life upon Public Men,” 
by Warren Gregory, March, 1898. 
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Professor Plehn’s paper was afterward presented at the 
ninth annual meeting of the American Economie Asso- 
ciation held at Baltimore, December 28-31, 1896, and 
read by the secretary. See Hand-book of the American 
Economie Association for 1897. The paper, revised and 
much enlarged, was published by the American Economic 
Association in June, 1897, Economic Studies, Vol. II, No. 3. 


SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


On November 38, 1891, President Kellogg called a 
meeting of members of the faculty and students interested 
in the various branches of natural science, for the purpose 
of organizing a science association, having for its object 
the cultivation of science and the promotion of scientific 
research in the University. The organization of the 
association was completed December 14, 1891, when a 
constitution was adopted, and Professor Greene and Pro- 
fessor O’ Neill were elected president and secretary-treasurer 
respectively. In order to devote special attention to the 
more technical aspects of the different sciences represented, 
sections were organized as follows: Mathematics, Physics, 
and Astronomy; Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy; 
Botany; Zodlogy; Economie Science. 

The office of president has been successively filled 
by Professors Greene, LeConte, Hilgard, Lawson, and 
Setchell. At the meetings of the association, held eight 
times each year, lectures on subjects of general interest 
have been given by members of the faculty and distin- 
guished visitors, and at the meetings of the sections, papers 
of a more technical character and reports of special investi- 
gations have been presented. 

Among the lectures which have been delivered before 
the association are the following: “The Botany of Cali- 
fornia,” by Professor Greene; “Legal Tender Notes in 
California,” ‘“Forees which have Determined the Forms of 
Modern States,” by Professor Moses; “Competition as an 
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Element in Human Evolution,” by Major J. W. Powell, 
Director of the United States Geological Survey; “The 
Present Status of Thermo-chemistry,” “Aluminum,” by 
Professor Rising; “The Relation between Arid Climates 
and Early Civilizations,” by Professor Hilgard; ‘Some New 
Lights on the Problem of Flying,” “Some Thoughts on the 
Primary Divisions of the Geological Record,” “Color Per- 
ception and Color Blindness,” “The Higher Utilities of 
Seience”, by Professor LeConte; “The Work and Methods 
of the United States Geological Survey,” by C. D. Walcott, 
Director of the Survey; “Recent Progress in Astronomical 
Photography,” by Professor Barnard; “ Auguste Comte and 
his Influence on Modern Thought,” by Professor Lester F. 
Ward, United States Geological Survey; “The Line of 
Investigation which Resulted in Professor Roentgen’s 
Discovery,” by Professor Slate. 

The association performs a very useful function in 
keeping students in special branches in touch with general 
scientific progress. All members of the faculty, graduates, 
graduate students, seniors, and juniors are eligible to full 
membership. All other undergraduates and others wishing 
to promote the objects of the association may become 


associate members. ri gs 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Extension work in the form of ‘Farmers’ Institutes” 
was begun by the University of California in 1891, but 
comparatively few meetings were held each year until 1896. 
In that year the Regents of the University, in accordance 
with the recommendation of a special committee, consisting 
of Regents Reinstein, Black, and Rodgers, made provisions 
for holding fifty Institutes, in which a leading topie of dis- 
cussion should be the promotion of the value and usefulness 
of the College of Agriculture to the agricultural interests of 
the State. These meetings were held during 1896-7, and 
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were notably successful. The important influence of the 
meetings and the clearly expressed desire of the agricul- 
turists for their multiplication, induced the Regents of the 
University, on July 138, 1897, to make provision for wider 
and more systematic work in this direction. A new 
department was created, under the title, ‘The Department 
of University Extension in Agriculture,” and Professor 
Wickson was designated as its head. In view of the great 
area of the State and the distances to be traversed, two 
assistants were provided, to be known as “Conductors of 
Farmers’ Institutes.” D. T. Fowler (U. C.,’69) was 
chosen for the region north of Tehachapi, and A. J. Cook 
for Southern California. A special committee on the 
general subject of agricultural extension work was also 
appointed by the Regents, consisting of President Kellogg 
and Professors Hilgard and Wickson. 

Under this arrangement, and with the provision on the 
part of the Regents that not less than seventy meetings 
should be held during 1897-8, the work began in August, 
1897, and to the end of January, 1898, the following 
meetings have been held: 














Palmdale, Los Angeles County... Aug. 23-24. 
Covina, Los Angeles County................ccc:ceseeeee ‘« 25-26. 
Longbeach, Los Angeles County................:.002 ‘¢ 27-28. 
Montecito, Santa Barbara County...................... “¢ 30-31. 
Pacific Grove, Monterey County........................ Sept. 1 - 2. 
Nordhoff, Ventura County “1-2. 
Santa Paula, Ventura County......0.....000.0.0. cee. eo tS 
Healdsburg, Sonoma County....0............ccscceseseseee «10-11. 
Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County.............. ‘¢ 22-23. 
San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo County...... ‘6 24-25. 
Morgan Hill, Santa Clara County..................00.+: ‘¢ 28-29. 
New Castle, Placer County...................... Oct. 1 - 2. 
Watsonville, Senta Cruz County... “ 8-9. 
Danville, Contra Costa County....................08 * 419-13. 
San Francisco, San Francisco County................ ‘¢ 14-15. 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma County ‘* 15-16. 
Takeport, Lake County :.........:..csccceccccscscsecssscases «19-20. 
Ukiah, Mendocino County..u.0..........ccescecceeeeseseese ** (22-93. 


La Canada, Los Angeles County.................cs00 vi 25. 
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Half Moon Bay, San Mateo County.................... Nov. 3 - 4, 
San Jose, Santa Clara County... ....0......0.0eccceee “ 5-6. 
Etiwanda, San Bernardino County...................... “ 8. 
Galt, Sacramento County... eceeeceeeeceeeeeeees “* 10-11. 
Auburn, Placer County : sa" SETS: 
Petaluma, Sonoma County 000.........c.eecccscceseeeees ‘¢ 23-24, 
Whittier, Los Angeles County.................ccceeee: ‘* 26-27. 
Winters, Yolo County........ Dec. 1 - 2. 
Glendora, Los Angeles County..........0..00.000000- of 8. 
Fresno, Fresno County sees “ 8-9. 
Hanford, Kings County “10-11. 
Sebastopol, Sonoma County. ‘¢ 15-16. 
Corona, Riverside County. ‘6 27-28. 
Merced, Merced County.............cccccsccsesccseeseeneeseees ‘* 28-29, 
Highlands, San Bernardino County.................... “* 29-30. 
Selma, Fresno County...........ecccccsescecsesssesseeseseeeees * 30-31. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles County...................... Jan. 3-4-5. 
Temperance, Fresno County...............:.c:ccscecceee: = 13. 
Elk Grove, Sacramento County...............000000: “¢ 18-19. 
Loomis, Placer County..............:.ccccccccseseeeseeseeneeees «19-20. 
Grass Valley, Nevada County.........0...0...c:cccce0e8 ‘¢ 21-29. 
Woodland, Yolo County.. mie SOE 
Oroville, Butte County............ccccccececscceeesesseeseeseees ‘¢ 28-29. 
Tone, Amador County.............cccccsesceseecesecsesseecseeees ¢ Si. 


Thus it appears that, to the end of January, forty-three 
meetings have been held. It is expected that the total 
number for the fiscal year will be somewhat above~the 
minimum required by the Regents. 

The participation by the members of the University staff 
in these meetings is shown by the following record of 
attendance: 

D. T. Fowler, 30 meetings; E. J. Wickson, 14; A. J. 
Cook, 138; M. E. Jaffa, 9; C. W. Woodworth, 6; A. P. 
Hayne, 5; R. H. Loughridge, 4; E. W. Hilgard, 3, and 
furnished papers for four others; F. T. Bioletti, 3; E. W. 
Davis, 38; C. H. Shinn, 1. 

It is the usual practice to send one lecturer with the 
conductor to each of the meetings, though it is sometimes 
possible to send more. In Southern California, J. W. Mills, 
foreman of the University Experiment Station at Pomona, 
has rendered efficient service at several meetings, and 
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during the recent Christmas vacation, R. K. Bishop 
(U. C.,’98) served very acceptably in Southern California. 
At nearly all the meetings, valuable contributions to the 
programs are made by resident and visiting agriculturists, 
and other visiting public spirited citizens. It is desired, 
whenever feasible, that the time of the sessions shall be 
equally divided between speakers from the University and 
from the locality. 

The subjects chiefly considered at the different meetings 
vary according to the evident adaptations of the localities, 
and are determined also by the suggestion of the people as 
to what they would like to hear. The free use of the 
question box at the meetings also enables the speakers to 
meet the local demand for information. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS OF BERKELEY, 
1887-1897. 


A little more than ten years ago regular work was 
begun at the Students’ Observatory under Professor Frank 
Soulé. The Observatory is equipped with a set of standard 
meteorological instruments and daily observations of the 
weather are made in accordance with the instructions for 
voluntary observers of the U.S. Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Crawford of the Students’ Observatory 
is at present engaged in compiling a synopsis of the observa- 
tions from July 1, 1887, to July 1, 1897. Some of the 
results are printed here, as they are of general interest. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The highest temperature during the ten years was 101.°0, 
on July 29, 1891; the lowest was 24.°9, on January 14, 
1888. The mean highest temperature per year—i.e., the 
average of the highest temperature observed in each of the 
ten years—is 90.°9, while the mean lowest temperature is 
32.°0. In anaverage year, therefore, we may expect 91° in 
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the shade on the hottest day, and 32° on the coldest day, 
or a range during the year of 59°. 

In order to give a clear idea of the weather conditions 
at different times of the year, ten-year averages have been 
drawn for each month and are given in the table below. 
Experience has shown that the average temperature of a 
day corresponds closely to the average of the temperatures 
observed at 8:00 a.m, and 8:00 p.m., and this average is 
called the mean daily temperature. The average of the 
mean daily temperatures of a month we may eall the 
mean monthly temperature, or the mean daily temperature 
for the month. The ten-year averages for each month of 
the year of these mean daily temperatures are given in the 
first horizontal line of the temperature table, 7.e., the mean 
temperature for July is 59.°5. 

The maximum and minimum temperatures are also 
observed daily, and monthly and ten-year means are drawn 
as above and recorded in the second and third horizontal 
line of the table, giving for July a mean maximum temper- 
ature of 71.°1, and a mean minimum temperature of 53.°9. 
The difference of the latter two—7.°2 for July—indicates 
the average variation of temperature to be expected in a 
day of the month of July. The fourth and fifth horizoital 
lines give the greatest and least daily variation. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY OF THE AIR. 

If the humidity of the air at saturation is taken as 100 
per cent., the average humidity for the ten years is found to 
be 83 per cent. The table below gives the average humidity 
for a normal day of each month. The highest humidity of 
100 per cent. is frequently reached, while it rarely falls 
below 30 per cent. The lowest point is reached during the 
prevalence of dry north winds or northers. 


RAINFALL. 


The average annual rainfall is 28.7 inches. The greatest 
annual rainfall of 47.4 inches occurred in 1889-90, the 
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least of 19.2 in 1887-88. The indications are that the rain- 
fall for 1897-98 will fall below this minimum, unless the 
average monthly rainfall is exceeded in the remaining 
months of the season. The distribution of the rainfall 
during the year is easily seen from the table. The maximum 
rainfall observed in twenty-four consecutive hours was 3.6 
inches, and in one hour 0.5 inch. 


WEATHER IN GENERAL. 


Under this heading the days of the month are divided 
into three groups, “clear,” “fair,” and “cloudy.” The ten- 
year means are given in the table. In addition the number 
of those days on which fog or rain was observed are 
separately stated. 


WIND. 


The prevailing direction of the wind each month is given 
in the table. The W. and S.W. winds are usually cool 
and damp and rarely exceed fifteen miles per hour, the S. 
winds are in general-warm and rainy, the N.W. winds 
fierce and cold, the N.E. winds, or northers, hot and dry, 
with an estimated velocity of from thirty-five to forty miles 
per hour. 

Snow is rarely observed to fall. An inspection of the 
table shows that the mean temperature varies but little 
during the year. The maximum daily variation of temper- 
ature is comparatively small during the winter months 
(about 18°), indicating a uniform winter climate in general 
without sudden changes. It should be stated here that the 
meteorological station at the Observatory is more protected 
than it ought to be for an accurate determination of the 
maximum and minimum temperatures and of the daily 
variation, which is somewhat larger than the figures given 
below for the average location in the town of Berkeley. 
The differences will be determined as soon as the Observ- 
atory can secure another set of instruments which will 
be set up in a somewhat more exposed place. Two thirds 
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of the days in a month are usually clear or fair, the other 
third cloudy. July and August have the greatest number 
of foggy days. Rain rarely falls during the months of 
June, July, August, and September. 


MRS. ANN JANE STILES. 





Mrs. Ann Jane Stiles, widow of Anson G. Stiles, died in 
Berkeley, November 12, 1897, at the age of eighty-four. 
All exercises of the University were suspended on the after- 
noon of that day, and the regular meeting of the Academic 
Council was adjourned out of respect to her memory. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stiles, who came to the State in its 
early days, were constant and efficient friends of higher 
education, and were benefactors of the College of California. 
Their interest was transferred to the University of Cali- 
fornia when this institution succeeded to the property and 
good will of the College. In later years, Mrs. Stiles found 
opportunity to give to her interest in the University practical 
and permanent form. Stiles Hall was dedicated January 27, 
1893. It is a beautiful building, designed by Mr. Clinton 
Day, of Berkeley, and devoted to the religious and social 
uses of the students of the University. It further serves 
as a monument to the memory of Mr. Stiles. The cost of 
the building was between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
dollars. 

The wisdom of the benefaction has been vindicated by 
its usefulness. All student organizations find it adapted 
to their purposes, and its uses aremany. Mrs. Stiles’s desire 
was to minister to certain of the needs of the students 
which are not and cannot be supplied by the official curric- 
ulum and administration of the University, and her works 
do follow her. The building also stands as a perpetual 
reminder of that youthfulness of spirit, which age could 
not dull, and which to her latest day on earth, kept her in 
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close sympathy with the loftiest aims and best aspirations 
of young men and women. 


At a meeting held December 10, 1897, the Academic 
Council, adopted the following preamble and resolution: 
WHEREAS, God has removed from this world Mrs. Ann Jane Stiles; 


Resolved, That the Academie Council place upon its minutes this 
record of its appreciation of her noble Christian life and of its grati- 
tude for her generous and useful gift to the students of the University 
of California. 


THE STUDENTS’ AID SOCIETY. 





The Directors of the Students’ Aid Society of the 
University have made their Sixth Annual Report. 

The object of the Society as it appears from this report, 
is to help the student to help himself. Probably few 
realize how many there are who need such help. Among 
the sixteen hundred students now attending the Colleges in 
Berkeley, over two hundred are dependent, more or less, 
upon their own labor for support. About one-half of the 
total, or eight hundred, live with their parents in Berkeley, 
San Francisco, and Oakland; and some of these must bear 
their share in the expense of the household. Nearly one 
hundred students keep house for themselves. About fifty 
earn their board and lodging by serving in the houses 
where they live. 

The demand for work on the part of the students has 
always been larger than the supply. Not alone teaching, 
coaching, translating, reading aloud, and book-keeping are 
done; but housework, sewing, gardening, milking, in fact 
“chores” of all kinds are eagerly sought. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that not every kind or every amount 
of service is entirely compatible with the student’s main 
purpose here, namely, his education. But with this inevi- 
table limitation, there is scarcely any kind of self-respecting 
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service which students are not ready to render either in 
Berkeley or in any of the neighboring cities and towns. In 
each case the manager will use his best endeavor to select 
the most suitable persons on his list, leaving employer and 
employed to complete their own arrangements. The society 
cannot, therefore, undertake to do anything for students 
who are not actually on the ground to negotiate for them- 
selves. And, furthermore, so difficult is it for a stranger 
to secure remunerative employment from the start, that no 
one should come to Berkeley expecting to support himself 
through the University course, unless he have on hand at 
the beginning funds enough to carry him through the first 
year. 

The Trustees of Stiles Hall have generously provided 
an office for the manager. Here, at certain hours, he can 
be found daily by patrons and students. It is a free 
information bureau, of which many are glad to avail them- 
selves in the course of the year. Thus citizens and students 
obtain information that cannot be secured elsewhere. 

To carry on the work a small expenditure, that has 
never exceeded two hundred dollars a year, is necessary. 
This includes the salary of the student serving as manager, 
postage, and stationery. Yet even this small amount is 
not easily obtained. The resources have been derived from 
the gifts of friends, mostly in one dollar subscriptions. The 
directors are pleased to acknowledge, among the gifts 
received during the year, the sum of twenty-five dollars 
from Mr. Bonnheim, of Sacramento, twenty-five dollars out 
of the receipts of a play from Professor Syle, and forty 


dollars from the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
University. 


Mr. W. W. Bristol, who is serving his second year as 
manager, makes the following report of business for the 
year 1897: 

Number of students registered . 80 


Number of applications from citizens .................... 153 
Number of applications filled... eee: 7 
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The work and sums earned may be classified thus: 























NATURE OF WorRK. PP nll Cash Value. 

Odd jobs 57 $110 60 
Housework 18 1,480 00 
Coaching 10 148 00 
Misellaneous. 14 894 00 
Or a total amount earned by students of..|....0......... $2,632 60 











In connection with his other duties, the manager has 
opened this year a second-hand book exchange. Five 
hundred and fifty-nine books were received, two hundred 
and sixty-four have been sold. 

All correspondence should be addressed to W. W. 
Bristol, Manager, Stiles Hall, or he may be consulted 
personally in his office daily, except Saturday, from 4:30 to 
5:00 p.m. Further information with regard to the pur- 
poses and work of the Society will be given at any time by 
the manager or any of the directors. The directors are 
W.B. Rising, J. D. Layman, Mrs. C. B. Bradley, C. R. 
Greenleaf, and E. Lyman Hood. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





At the beginning of the year, 1897-1898, a step was taken 
towards the extension of the scope of academic instruction 
by the introduction of courses of general lectures on topics 
related to the work of the department in which the lectures 
are given. These lectures are open to visitors as well as to 
students of all classes. During the first term, lectures on 
the following subjects were given in the Department of 
History and Political Science: 

“French Political Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” Three 
lectures, by Professor T. R. Bacon. 

“Three American Economists: H. C. Carey; W.G. Sumner; F. A. 
Walker.” Three lectures, by Associate Professor C. C. Plehn. 
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“Democracy and Social Growth in America.” Four lectures, by 
Professor Bernard Moses. 


“Edmund Burke as a Statesman.” One lecture, by Mr. Sheldon G. 
Kellogg. 
“The Fourth Crusade.” Two lectures, by Mr. Clive Day. 


“French Communes in the Middle Ages.” Three lectures, by Mr. 
C. W. Leach. 


For the second term in the Department of History and 
Political Science, lectures on the following subjects have 
been announced: 

“Suggestions as to the Philosophy of American History.” Three 
lectures, by Dr. K. C. Babcock. 

“Evils of Taxation in California, and Possible Methods of Tax 
Reform in California.” Two lectures, by Associate Professor C.C. Plehn. 

“Liberty and Authority.” Three lectures, by Professor T. R. Bacon. 

“The Economie Situation in Japan.” Two lectures, by Professor 
Bernard Moses. 


“Economie Aspects of Spanish Rule in America.” Two lectures, 
by Professor Bernard Moses. 


For the second term in the Department of English, 
lectures on the following subjects have been announced: 

“Scott and Coleridge: A Comparison with Reference to the 
Objective and Subjective Modes in Literature.” Two lectures, by 
Assistant Professor Thomas F. Sanford. 

“The Influence of Moliére upon Congreve and Sheridan;” “The 
Advantages and the Desirability of an Endowed Theatre.” Two 
lectures, by Assistant Professor L. D. Syle. 


“The Old English Treatment of Bible Subjects.” Two lectures, by 
Associate Professor Alexis F. Lange. 

“The Study of Fiction;” *The Works of George Meredith.” Two 
lectures by Assistant Professor William D. Armes. 

“The English Essay, its Development and Some of its Types.” 
Two lectures, by Professor C. B. Bradley. 


“Some Phases of Tennyson’s Life and Art.” One lecture, by Mr. 
W. M. Hart. 


“The Art of Debating.” One lecture, by Mr. M. C. Flaherty. 


“The Principle and the Method of the Hegelian Dia- 
lectic” is the title of Dr. E. B. McGilvary’s thesis, accepted 
and approved by the University of California in 1897. The 
first part, “The Principle of the Dialectic,” appears as a 
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reprint from the Philosophical Review, Vol. VI, No. 5. 
The second part, “The Method of the Dialectic,” appears 
in Mind for January and one or two subsequent numbers. 


The title of Dr. Charles M. Bakewell’s thesis, presented 
to and approved by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard University, in 1894, is “Hegelianism and Man.” 
It is filed in manuscript in the Harvard University Library 
—not published. 


Dr. L. E. Dickson’s thesis, accepted and approved by 
the University of Chicago in 1896, has recently appeared as 
a reprint from the Annals of Mathematics. Its subject is 
“The Analytical Representation of Substitutions on a 
Power-of-a-Prime Number of Letters with a Discussion 
of the Linear Group,” pp. 63-143. 


The Department of Civil Engineering has recently com- 
pleted a series of tests of the holding power of nails in red- 
wood and Oregon pine, the results of which have been 
communicated by Professor Soulé to the Technical Society 
of the Pacific Coast, and will be published in the near 
future in the Journal of the Association of Engineering 
Societies. ~ 


Dr. A. O. Leuschner’s thesis, accepted and approved 
by the University of Berlin, in 1897, bears the title: 
“Beitraege zur Kometenbahnbestimmung, Inaugural Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwiirde von der Philoso- 
phischen Facultit der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu 
Berlin.” Quarto, 50 pages; Berlin, Mayer and Miiller. 


The graduating thesis of F. G. Radelfinger, ’96, “ Defin- 
itive Elements of Comet 1890-1,” is printed in full in 
No. 3389 of the “Astronomische Nachrichten.” In vol. 
XXI, p. 311, of the “ Vierteljahrschrift der Astronomischen 
Geselschaft,” Mr. Radelfinger’s results are to be found in 
the list of elements of cometary orbits, which have been 
definitely settled. 
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At a meeting of the Philosophical Union, February 18, 
Dr. Charles M. Bakewell read a paper on “Faith Cure of 
Pessimism,” a criticism of Professor James’ essay, entitled, 
“Is Life Worth Living?” The following is a brief abstract 
of Dr. Bakewell’s paper: 


Professor James does not distinguish between two very different 
questions: (1) By what means can we dissuade anyone intending 
suicide from taking his life? (2) By what arguments can we con- 
vince a philosophical pessimist that life is worth living? These are 
not the same, nor are they always co-existent, problems. One whose 
pessimism is induced by philosophical reflection rarely contemplates 
suicide. The argument of the essay is ostensibly addressed to the 
philosophical pessimist, as indeed it must be, if it have any bearing 
on the problem put in its title. But, in reality, it is addressed to 
one intending to commit suicide, and merely gives certain practical 
remedies for the suicidal mania. 

To treat pessimism as a “disease,” however, is to beg the question 
as to the worth of life. Consequently a philosophical pessimist, whose 
difficulty is a purely theoretical one, cannot be satisfied with such 
an easy solution. He will demand a rational, logical, objective 
answer to the question. He willj want to know whether the 
“cheerful view” is justified in the nature of things. If this question 
be not answered, why then perhaps it is just some kind of jolly 
dupery that the faith cure of pessimism encourages. 

In the closing paragraphs of the essay, moreover, Professor James 
admits the existence of the further problem, whether our faith be not 
vain. Thus, at the very end of his argument, the whole subject is 
opened up anew. And our author replies in substance: “Well, if you 
will only believe that life is worth living, it will seem so to you, and 
then, if it should be only a pleasant illusion, why, you will have had 
the pleasure of the illusion and be none the worse off in the end; and, 
on the other hand, if it is a real struggle, if your efforts are some- 
where bearing fruit, and if in some future life you shall find it out, 

~you will be able to point a finger at the deserter, the trifler, the 
‘pessimist, and say: ‘Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques, 
{and you were not there.’” In short, the position is nothing better 
than a wager, in which all is to gain, and naught to lose, by betting on 
optimism and the reality of a supersensuous world, where our struggles 
for the ideal are bearing fruit. Stet pro ratione voluntas, however, can 
only be the motto of him who has abandoned the reflective life. 

Professor James’s view does, however, seize one aspect of a truth 

_which must be recognized, if we are to solve this, or any other 
“problem in philosophy. And that is, that the individual counts; that 
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he cannot be explained away, either into God or into nature, but is 
free, independent, and responsible. With reference to our present 
problem this means, that the value of life is, and must always be, 
measured by the person who is the bearer of that life; if it has worth, 
it is because, and in so far as, he gives it worth. 

We may, in a few words, state our final evaluation of the doctrine 
of the essay: (1) Professor James is right in combatting the easy- 
going and superficial optimism of most theists and deists. Nature 
minus man (to make a violent assumption) is neither benevolent nor 
malevolent, neither divine nor diabolic. (2) He is right, therefore, 
in holding that worth is given to life by man, the bearer of that life. 
(3) He is right also in holding that life is not worth living unless there be 
a supersensuous world, unless there be another life for man, since said 
worth is given by his ideals, and his ideals are otherwise vain desires. 
He is wrong, however, in the first place, in speaking as if the will of 
man, which makes the worth, were a sort of blind energy-fund 
wandering in the void, without guide or aim; as if man had no definite 
rational character of his own, no being, of which his life is the 
unfolding. Such “will” as that which he insists upon results in 
blind fatalism. The extreme view here defeats its own end. He 
is wrong, in the second place, therefore, in resting his case on a 
“may-be,” snatched from the ocean of ignorance; in supposing that 
mere faith ean fix life’s worth, that “will” can take sides as it listeth. 
Now, that Will (and Reason) do take sides, and that in accord with 
the “heart’s” real desire, and, in so doing, fix life’s worth, is true 
enough; but this means that faith, pure and simple, is mere prejudice, 
and can solve neither this nor any other human problem. 

The reflective student can only hold life to be worth living if 
he can find good, solid grounds for believing, that his ideals are not 
vain desires; that his struggles, which now seem futile, are bearing 
fruit; that there is an order in which virtue is not trampled under 
foot, and vice does not triumph; that it is only in the partial picture 
that this seems to be so. And that the problem means this, is easily 
seen, for it is our human ideals, and they alone, which are for us the 
standard of all worth. Unless they are, then, really making them- 
selves valid in the struggle of life, life must seem a hollow mockery. 

When I say that the reflective student will demand good, solid 
grounds for believing this, I mean, that he will not be satisfied with 
the mere longing desire and the “may-be,” on which our author rests 
his case. A consoling hypothesis will not be for him the equivalent 
of proof. How then is the desired proof to be had? 

We can in a very few words indicate the direction in which 
it is to be sought. We have seen that the questions as to the 
worth of life really is: Is man’s ideal, his true ideal, his ideal, 
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that is, when he fully knows himself, and is able to give a 
rational account of it—is this ideal in harmony with the purpose which 
is everywhere being accomplished in the life struggle? It is, if man 
be, not a mere thing, a fragment, a product, a creature, but a being 
of eternal and infinite worth, one in being and in purpose with that 
absolute and only reality, which is the cause and substance of the 
entire phenomenal world of change—one, and yet distinct. We may 
then indeed say, if we choose, that it is man’s will that makes the 
worth of life. It is not, however, the will of the narrow, finite, ca- 
pricious man, but the will of the total and true person, of whom we 
may say, dropping one letter from the well-known saying of Thomas 
Aquinas: In eo sunt idem voluntas et intellectus. 


Four courses of University Extension lectures, free to 
the public, are announced to be given, during the second 
term of 1897-98, in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, 
San Francisco: 


I.—Lectures on China, by Professor John Fryer; Saturday morn- 
ings, beginning March 12, at 10:30 o’clock. The titles of these 
lectures are as follows: 1. “The History of China;” 2. “The 
Languages of China;” 3. “The Literature of China;” 4. “*Confuci- 
anism;” 5. “Taoism;” 6. “Chinese Buddhism.” 


II.—Astronomy, by Assistant Professor Leuschner; Monday after- 
noons, beginning March 7, at 4:00 o’elock. The titles of these 
lectures are as follows: 1. “* The Sun;” 2. “Comets;” 3. * Double 
Stars;” 4. “Asteroids;” 5. “Astro-Physics;” 6. The Development of 
Astronomical Photography.” 

IlI.—"State Universities and High Schools;” three lectures by 
Professor Elmer E. Brown; Friday afternoons, beginning March 11, 
at 4:00 o’clock. 

IV.—*The Influence of Moliére upon the English Comedy of 
Manners,” two lectures; and “The Desirability and Advantages of an 
Endowed Theatre,” one lecture, by Assistant Professor Syle; Tuesday 
afternoons, beginning March 29, at 4:00 o’clock. 


On Thursday, February 24, Mr. G. W. Perey addressed 
the students of the College of Civil Engineering on “The 
Modern Skeleton Construction of High Buildings.” 


On Wednesday, February 16, Mr. John L. Howard 
addressed the students of the College of Mining on “The 
Spontaneous Combustion of Coal.” 
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The University Herbarium has received gifts from loeal 
collectors of about four hundred valuable specimens of 
California flora during the past year, among them a repre- 
sentative collection of the aestival and autumnal flora of 


the lower San Joaquin Valley. The following are the more 
important contributors: 


Dr. A. Davidson, Los Angeles, 200 specimens. 
Mrs. Blanche Trask, Santa Catalina, re 
A. J. McClatchie, Los Angeles, 28 - 
L. Jared, Estrella, 70 sf 


J.H. Barber, Santa Monica Forestry St’n, 73 ” 


A new value of the longitude and latitude of the 
Students’ Observatory will soon be published in the astro- 
nomical journals. The adopted longitude is based on 
determinations made by the telegraphic method, according 
to the programme used in the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: in 1890, between Berkeley and Mount 
Hamilton by Professors Soulé and Keeler and the senior 
class in practical astronomy; in 1895, between Berkeley, 
Mount Hamilton, and San Francisco, by students taking 
part in the summer school and stationed at San Francisco 
under Professor Davidson, at Berkeley under Professor 
Leuschner, and at Mount Hamilton. The success of the 
last series of observations is largely due to the codperation 
of Professor Davidson of San Francisco. The latitude 
depends upon a thorough investigation, according to Tal- 
cott’s method, by Messrs. Ross, 796, and Crawford, ’97, 
both of whom chose as subject for their graduating 
theses, the determination of the latitude of the Students’ 
Observatory. 





